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Beethoven Mascagni 
FIDELIO CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
6dl; Jurinac; Schock; Frick; Edelmann Milanov ; Bjérling ; Merrill 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra RCA Victor Orchestra Conductor: Cellini 
Conductor: Furtwingler Leoncavallo 
/ *ALP. 1130-2 I PAGLIACCI 
Bizet Victoria de los Angeles ; 
CARMEN _Bjérling ; Warren ; Merrill om 
Albanese; Risé Stevens; Peerce; Merrill eee ee -_" oe aes Se 
RCA Victor Orchestra Mozart 
a DON GIOVANNI 
esi Mildmay ; Souez; Helletsgruber ; 
Donizetti Henderson ; Brownlee; Baccaloni 
L°’ELISIR D’AMORE Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra 
Carosio; Gobbi; Monti; Luise Conductor: Busch (Recorded in 1936) II 
Orchestra of the Opera House, Rome ee. Tea ictOr 
Conductor: Santini Moussorgsky 
ALP. 1067-8 BORIS GODOUNOV 
Falla Christoff . 
Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion Francaise 
LA VIDA BREVE Conductor : Dobrowen . 
Victoria de los Angeles / ALP. 1044-7 
Barcelona Opera Orchestra Puccini de 
Conductor: Halffter rr Gl 
ALP. 1150-1 TOSCA 
Caniglia ; Gigli; Borgioli 
Gounod Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Rome 
FAUST C commer } ieee 
Victoria de los Angeles; Christoff; Gedda Ypeecrscton es 
Orchestra of the Théatre National LA BOHEME 
de l’Opéra, Paris Albanese ; Peerce 
Conductor: Cluytens N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
ALP. 1162-5 Conductor: Toscanini 





/ ALP. 1081-2 
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Menotti 
AMAHL AND THE 
NIGHT VISITORS 


Kuhlmann; Allen 
Conductor : Schippers 
ALP. 1196 


Purcell 


DIDO AND AENEAS 


Schwarzkopf; Flagstad ; Hemsley 
The Mermaid Singers and Orchestra 
Conductor : Geraint Jones 
ALP. 1026 





Rossini 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 
ictoria de los Angeles; Rossi-Lemini; Monti; Bechi 
Milan Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor ; Serafin 
ALP. 1022-4 


LA CENERENTOLA 
The 1953 Glyndebourne Production 
de Gabarain ; Oncina; Bruscantini; Wallace 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus & Orchestra 
Conductor ; Gui 
ALP. 1147-9 


Verdi 


LA TRAVIATA 


Albanese ; Stellmann ; Peerce ; Merrill 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Toscanini 
| ALP. 1072-3 
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|Line-by-line libretto available 
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Verdi 
OTELLO 


Nelli; Merriman ; Vinay ; Valdengo 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor ; Toscanini 
| *ALP. 1090-2 


IL TROVATORE 
Milanov ; Bjérling ; Barbieri ; 
Moscona; Warren 
RCA Victor Orchestra 
Conductor : Cellini 
/ ALP. 1112-3 


RIGOLETTO 
Berger ; Peerce ; Warren 
RCA Victor Orchestra 

Conductor: Cellini 

| ALP. 1004-6 


Wagner 
LOHENGRIN 
Cunitz ; Schock 
Symphony Orchestra of the 
Nordwestdeutschen Rundfuncks 
Conductor: Schiichter 
*ALP. 1095-8 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
Flagstad ; Suthaus ; Fischer-Dieskau 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conductor: Furtwangler 

| ALP. 1030-5 
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STRAUSS, R. Don Quixote, Op. 35 
Gregor Piatigorsky (’cello), Richard 
Burgin (violin), Joseph de Pasquale 
(viola), Boston Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Charles Miinch. 
H.M.V. ALPraii (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Fournier, Vienna P.O., Krauss (1/54) LX T2842 

Technically, this is very good: the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra gives the 
assured, super-efficient performance we 
confidently expect from it, and the recorded 
balance is exemplary. The tone is never- 
theless not so sympathetic as in the Decca 
recording, and so far as the orchestra is 
concerned there seems little affection in the 
playing. Krauss’s reading was far more 
idiomatic than Miinch’s, who strains after 
effect and adopts one or two strange tempi 
(e.g. the etwas schneller in Variation 4, 
marked minim 54, but taken 72). Whether 
it is his fault or the engineers’ that there is 
so marked and persistent a reluctance to 
come down to piano or pianissimo I am not 
sure, but the effect is to ram down our 
throats the fact that Strauss has employed 

a large orchestra, whereas the point about 

the score is the delicacy with which it is 

used, except at climaxes. Thus the vision of 

Dulcinea (Variation 3) is too loud and 

insensitive to be tender, and the famous 

episode of the flock of sheep sounds (as if 
it had been deliberately played for laughs) 
more like a herd of donkeys. Subtlety is 
missing, and the emotional overtones 


intended by Strauss fail to register: just 


compare the mood of dejection after 
Quixote’s defeat by Samson Carrasco, as 


played by Krauss and Miinch. The solo 
viola who represents Sancho here is 
excellent, and Piatigorsky’s handling of the 
‘cello part shows a flawless mastery which 
it would be difficult to match: he plays 
particularly beautifully in the death scene. 
And yet, and yet—Piatigorsky’s intonation 
may be purer than Fournier’s, but he moves 
me less ; the Boston Symphony may be a 
better drilled body than the Vienna Phil., 
but it is more superficial in its reading ; 
and this H.M.V. disc may be entirely free 
from recording flaws such as the ghostly 
echo which blemishes the end of the Decca 
—but give me the Decca in preference. 


STRAUSS, R. Don Juan, Op. 20— 
Symphonic Poem. Till Eulen- 
spiegels Lustige Streiche, Op. 28 
—Symphonic Poem. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler. H.M.V. 
ALP1208 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Don Juan|Till Eulenspiegel : 
Vienna P.O., Krauss 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Concertgebouw, Jochum 

Don vg 
N.B.C, $.0., Toscanini 

Till Eulenspiegel : 

Czech P.O., Konwitschny 
Vienna P.O., Krauss 

The appearance of this record at the 

tume of the conductor’s death is accidental, 

I know, but in the circumstances I wish it 

had happened to be one I could recommend 

with more enthusiasm. Furtwangler’s idea 
of Don Juan seems to me to be entirely mis- 
conceived, a character more like Tristan 
than the lively, full-blooded fellow he must 


(1/51) LXT2549 
(10/52) 33CX1001 
(10/54) ABR4009 

(9/54) (H)ALP1173 


(10/53) LPV68 
LGX66032 
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have been. But why should I pretend to 
know what the Don was like? I don’t. 
But I do know what Strauss thought he was 
like, for it is there in the score. Scores, of 
course, are open to different interpretations, 
but this is a matter other from that, often 
of complete disregard of what Strauss has 
set down. 

Well, Furtwangler was always like that, 
but sometimes he gave us something else in 
his readings that made them an experience 
to hear—but not in this performance. 
Toscanini, on the other hand, does exactly 
what the composer asks, and the result is a 
virile, impetuous Don one can believe in. 
This Toscanini performance is without 
doubt the best available—and one of the 
greatest things I have ever heard him do. 

Till Eulenspiegel suffers less, for you cannot 
do anything but make him the roguish 
fellow he was. It is still a highly personal 
reading, but it comes off well. There is one 
absolutely fascinating sound at the end, in 
the judgment scene, where the extra horns 
and the strings really tell, giving the chords 
of the judgment a far more terrifying sound 
than one usually hears. So far there has 
been no Toscanini issue of this work. The 
admirable Krauss performance does not 
now compare in recording with some of its 
rivals—it was made in 1950, I believe. 
Karajan is good but also not very recent. 
One should certainly consider the recent 
version by Eugen Jochum, an admirable 
performance, though I thought his Don Juan 
rather rushed. 

On this present record the playing is 
really superb—one is reminded again how 
great an orchestra the Vienna Philharmonic 
at its best is. Only the rushing semiquavers 
that start Don Juan and come so often 
throughout the work, are inferior to the 
best, but that may be accounted for by 
Furtwangler’s well-known style of con- 
ducting. As to the recording it is superb, 
magnificently rich and yet clear. T.H. 


STRAVINSKY.  Petrouchka—Ballet. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. Philips ABL 
3027 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Suisse, Ansermet (7/50) LXT2502 
New York S.O., Stravinsky (11/53) 833C1015 


The Decca disc listed above, one of the 
earliest microgroove issues, has had a 
long innings as a show-off recording for the 
wonders of LP, and it is by no means run 
out by the new Philips offering. The 
rivalry is close, and decision between the 
two, for new purchasers, must depend 
chiefly on how they like their Stravinsky 
conducted. Ansermet’s is the way for me: 
a beautifully composed performance, in- 
stinct with drama, with vividness, colour 
and bustle, yet gaining its effects less from 
sheer knock-’em-sideways playing than 
from scrupulously careful balance and 
minute attention to phrasing. 

The New York players, we must admit, 
have stronger, louder tones and, as 
individuals, more virtuosity. Mitropoulos’s 
reading is more outwardly dynamic, and 
perhaps some people may like it that way. 
There need be no question of praising 
Ansermet at the expense of Mitropoulos, 
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for the Philips performance is a fine one. 
But Ansermet’s has more than a touch of 
genius. 

Mitropoulos, I presume, uses Stravinsky’s 
1947 revision of the score. The most 
immediately evident change consists here 
of four bars of banging timpani and side- 
drum linking the third and fourth tableaux, 
the Moor’s Cell and the Shrove-Tide Fair 
at Evening. Mitropoulos plays them, so 
his second side is without break. Both 
conductors use the full ballet ending, not 
(like Stravinsky in his extracts on the 
Columbia disc) jumping five pages straight 
from ‘‘ Masqueraders ”’ to the new, and 
far less effective, concert ending. But the 
New Yorkers shock us by playing those 
Pizzicato octaves at the end far from 
unanimously (surely the bars should have 
been made again). 

As for recording, the timbres of the 
Philips disc are more vigorous, but the 
orchestral texture of the Decca is more 
limpid, and hence the total effect more 

A.P. 


glittery. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “ Pathétique ”. 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. 
Capitol CTL7071 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “ Pathétique ”’. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Paul van Kempen. 
Philips ABLgooo (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

(3/51) LX T2544 
(1/53) 33CX1026 
(6/53) (H)ALP1042 


(5/54) LX T2888 
LGX66031 


Conservatoire, Munch 
Vienna P.O., Karajan 
Philharmonia, Cantelli 
Conservatoire 
Hamburg Radio Schmidt-Isserstedt 

The new products must be considered ; 
there is always the possibility of improve- 
ment. But the standard here is set by 
Cantelli’s H.M.V. disc of the ‘‘Pathétique”’, 
and by that elevated standard neither the 
Capitol nor the Philips disc comes up for 
recommendation. Yet Steinberg gives a 
splendid performance, which is recorded 
most admirably (wonderfully round pizzi- 
cati in III), without the Capitol fatness. 
He does not indulge the hysteria, yet 
refrains from playing down the drama. 
There are no flogged crescendi, no “ im- 
pressive ”’ pauses, none of the exaggerations 
which sometimes make performances un- 
bearable, especially for repeated listening. 
All that we miss is Cantelli’s indefinable 
genius. Coming back to the American 
performance after listening to the H.M.V., 
we then notice that the first movement is 
perhaps less deeply felt, that a certain 
impulse is missing from the 5/4 Allegro con 
grazia, that the shaping of the individual 
phrases in the third movement is less 
distinctive. 

The Dutch performance opens very 
impressively, with sound that seems to be 
rising from some underground cavern (a 
good thing, here). Van Kempen evidently 
takes pleasure in orchestral colours for their 
own sake (important in Tchaikovsky). But 
he is ill served by the engineers when the 
tutti works up, for the sound is cabined, 
bound in. Then he serves us ill, when the 
doubts and fears are made the excuse for 

D 
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indulgence in over-wayward rhythm. He 
lets the music snap under the tension. 

Kleiber takes one side over the first 
movement, gets the other three on to the 
second. The other recordings allot two 
movements to each side—all except the 
Philips, which divides in the middle of the 
second movement. There are other dis- 
advantages, in the form of some patches of 
*“ harmonium” woodwind tone, and 
pinched strings. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan. Columbia 33CX1133 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

L.P.O., Celibidache (6/51) LXT2545 
La Scala Orch., Cantelli (10/52) (H)ALP1001 
Hamburg Radio Orch., Schmidt-Isserstedt 

(2/53) LXT2758 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (6/54) MG50008 
Concertgebouw, van Kempen (10/54) ABL3007 


Karajan’s reading is a curious alternation 
of vitality and restraint. The result is 
effective, in a cumulative manner: the 
first movement may seem on the sober side, 
and the second is naturally so ; the third, 
the waltz, may seem even on the leaden side 
—but the finale blazes, its tremendous 
energy thrown into relief by the surrounding 
sobriety. Throughout the orchestra is, of 
course, impeccable ; the horn solo opening 
the slow movement played more beautifully 
than I can ever remember hearing before. 

The recording is fine: brilliant, and full. 
At times a little string-heavy in balance— 
some of the woodwind phrases in the first 
movement are partially submerged. A good 
deal of crackling may disappear on further 
playings ; a post-echo disfiguring a silence 
at one point in the slow movement is 
probably permanent, but in any case that 
movement has a tremendous compensatory 
advantage in being complete on one side. 

This version could very reasonably be in 
the running for a first choice. Even greater 
vitality, though not always so much 
musicality, goes into Dorati’s performance 
on Mercury MGs5o0008—and that disc is 
electrifyingly recorded ; but the playing of 
the horn tune in the slow movement is 
disastrous. Cantelli, on H.M.V. ALProor, 
gives a superlative performance, but his 
recording is not in the same class as that of 
either of these other two recommended 
versions. M.M. 





Lionel Salter 

After this issue, the initials L.S. will be 
missing from THE GRAMOPHONE for nearly 
six months—their first absence since 1948. 
Readers who find Mr. Salter’s reviews 
stimulating need not fear that he has been 
submerged under the flood-tide of new discs, 
that he has despaired of meeting the ideal 
performances on which he relentlessly 
insists, or that the Editor has dispensed with 
his services. It is simply that he will be 
undertaking a coast-to-coast tour of Canada, 
principally as a judge for the Federation of 
Music Festivals, but also giving some 
concerts en route. The experience, he says, 
will help to clear his mind, particularly of 
Spanish operettas, of which he has reviewed 
nine this month as a parting assignment. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Das Musikalische Opfer. 
Cammillo Wanausek (flute), 


Freidrich Wachter (oboe), Josef 
Noblinger (English horn), Franz 
Killinger (bassoon), Gustav Swoboda 
(ist violin), Alois Bog (2nd violin), 
Arthur Kreiner (viola), Viktor 
Gorlich(’cello), Kurt Rapf (cembalo). 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Nixa WLP5070 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Musical Offering, like The Art of Fugue, 
has long been a bright bait for arrangers 
and orchestrators. I think that Bach him- 
self, far from minding this well-meant 
musical midwifery, would have welcomed 
with open arms as many versions as were 
genuinely artistic and respectable. For he 
was no believer in performing ancient music 
as if the dust of the libraries were forever to 
act as a sacred seal, a means of preventing 
both player and listener from enjoying what 
was meant to be enjoyed. He quite cheer- 
fully called certain other composers’ fugues 
(if we are to believe the words of Marpurg) 
“dry, wooden and pedantic”; and no 
presentation of his Musical Offering in a dry, 
wooden or pedantic way would have met 
with his approval. 

Monsieur Vuataz has contrived to arrange 
a highly interesting, sometimes controversial, 
but always lively score, and he probably 
felt his part in the proceedings as a kind of 
exercise in scoring for a small body of 
instruments, just as Bach’s canons were an 
exercise in contrapuntal ingenuity and 
harmonic invention. Bach’s scheme was 
undoubtedly one of unification and sym- 
metry, coupled with a gradual moving 
towards an inevitable climax. This scheme 
was disregarded by the engraver of the 
first edition, owing to purely practical con- 
siderations of printing, but the muddle was 
unfortunately retained and carried whole- 
sale into the Bach-Gesellschaft volume. 
There, the work began with the three-part 
Ricercar (as does Vuataz), continued with 
eight of the canons, the Fuga canonica, the 
six-part Ricercar and the Trio Sonata, with 
the Mirror canon as a kind of afterthought. 

One of the best modern editions, that of 
Hans David (Schirmer) groups the pieces 
in a more acceptable order, with the two 
Ricercars at the extremities, the Trio Sonata 
in the very middle, and the canons in 
groups of five ranged on either side of the 
Sonata. For the information of those who 
are able to arm themselves with a copy, I 
give the movements in the Vuataz version 
followed by Roman numerals which are 
employed in the David edition: Side A— 
Ricercar a 3 (I) ; Canon perpetuus (II) ; 
Canon [cancrizans] (IX); Canon [in 
unisono] (III) ; Canon per motum con- 
trarium (IV); Canon per tonos (VI) ; 
Fuga canonica (XII) ; Canon [per motum 
contrarium] (X); Canon per augmenta- 
tionem, contrario motu'(V) ; Canon per- 
petuus (VIII) ; Canon a 4 (XI). Side B— 
Trio Sonata (VII) ; Ricercar a 6 (XIII). 

It will be noticed, that the information 
on side A is incorrect, as well as being 
badly laid out—it contains numerous mis- 
prints in the Latin titles, and even mixes 
Latin and Italian. But fortunately Scherchen 
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has his little group well under control, an«! 
the performances are for the most part 
excellent. It is a pity that the Cor Anglais 
begins his solo a shade flat at the beginning 
of the six-part Ricercar; apart from this 
one blemish the tapes seem to have been 
carefully assembled and processed. The 
scoring is clear and well balanced, enabling 
us to hear the complex contrapuntal strands 
in the final piece with admirable effect. I 
allow the editor his optional solution of 
No. X (in many cases different solutions 
have been advanced and accepted), but I 
writhe at the extraordinary sounds in the 
second half of No. V, where Bach moment- 
arily disappears to have his place taken by 
Berg. How either Vuataz or Scherchen 
could have tolerated such a solecism is a 
matter only for conjecture. The essence of 
the canon in question—a particularly 
beautiful one, incidentally—is that the 
uppermost part, which echoes the dux at 
half-speed and inverse motion, should 
repeat what it has already played when the 
half-way house is reached. Here, it is 
blithely allowed to go on its way, still 
imitating the middle voice ! 

One day this will be looked upon as a 
collector’s piece: the best thing to do is 
to collect it while you can. 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartet No. 5 
in A major, Op. 18, No. 5. String 
Quartet No. 6 in B flat major, 
Op. 18, No. 6. Hungarian String 
Quartet. Columbia 33CX1191 (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Quartet No. 5: 


Pascal Quartet 
Quartet No. 6: 


(11/53) CLP1203 
Pascal Quartet (3/53) CLP1204 
Italian Quartet (9/54) LXT2811 

This disc completes the Op. 18 quartets 
in the smooth and finely-polished Hun- 
garian recording. I enjoyed the crispness 
of the A major quartet’s first movement, 
but began to wonder at the start of the 
codetta whether the unique crisping process 
had not removed some of the vitamins. 
Surely it is unnecessary to clip a dotted 
crotchet quite as much as the Hungarians 
do ? Some of the force of the development 
section is lost as a result of this, but Szekely 
plays his sextolets so snappily that I feel 
inclined to forgive him by the end of the 
movement. The variations are exceptionally 
well played, ample balance being secured 
between what is melodic and what is purely 
decorative. Some may find the finale on 
the fast side, but there is no gainsaying 
the magnificent poise of the ensemble. 

The Pascal quartet are unable to compete 
with such playing both in the A major and 
in the B flat quartet. One has only to 
compare the tricky and ticklish opening of 
the B flat to feel the Pascal rhythm rocking : 
Hungarians, on the other hand, are in full 
control of the situation, and by the time the 
repeat of the exposition comes round, there 
is no more to do but to gasp and admire. 
The slow movement is satisfactory apart 
from what appears to be a lack of attention 
to Beethoven’s marking queste note ben 
marcate at the dotted-note figure shared by 
viola and ’cello. The Pascals play this in 
cleaner and clearer fashion, only to blot 
their copybook a bar or so on, where the 
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TCHAIKOVSKY ARTUR BALSAM 








plays 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN Op. 45 CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND 
and ORCHESTRA in A MINOR Op. 85 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV a. 
7 ~ SONATA No. 2 Op. 40 
| CAPRICCIO ESPAGNOL Op. 34 ponte 


London Symphony Orchestra 


Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 


Conductor Otto Ackermann 


NLP 914 CLP i311 


* “Both these brilliant and highly coloured 
works are splendidly performed and re- 
corded by Scherchen and Nixa, showing 
wonderful clarity of detail . . .” 
Gramophone Record Review—September 1954 


* “‘T want to make the biggest splash I can 
about this record. It is really fine music; 
the piano playing is superb; the quality 


of the recording is admirable . . . 


Gramophone— November, 1954 


Chosen by Westminster (U.S.A.) as their 
“Laboratory Record of the Month”. 
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Please send for complete catalogue. Price 6d. 


NIXA RECORD CO. LTD., 66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 2291 
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MID-JANUARY RELEASES 


BACH 
Cantata No. 210 
(Wedding Cantata) 
Magda Laszlo, soprano 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
WLP5138 


BEETHOVEN 
String Trio in G, Op. 9, No. | 
String Trio in D, Op. 9, No. 2 
Jean Pougnot, violin 
Frederick Riddle, viola 


Anthony Pini, ’ce//lo 
WLP5198 


A SONG RECITAL 
Songs My Mother Taught Me ; 
Young ; Arran Homing Song ; Oh, Could I But 
Express in Song ; None But The Weary Heart ; 
Trees ; On Wings Of Song; Oh, No John! 
Inia Te Wiata, bass 
Ernest Lush, piano 


MUSIC FOR THEATRE ORGAN 
Reginald Foort Plays, Vol. 3 


The Continental ; Night and Day; All The 
Things You Are ; Smoke Gets In Your Eyes ; 
Blue Tango; Lover; My Heart Stood Still ; 


I'll See You Again 


Myself When 


GOUNOD 
Biondina—Song Cycle 
and 
FAURE 
Bonne Chanson—Song Cycle 
Hugues Cuenod, tenor 


Franz Holetschek, piano 
WLP5278 


MASSENET 
“* Werther ’—Highlights 
Suzanne Joyol, soprano 
Charles Richard, tenor 
Roger Bourdin, baritone 
L’Opéra Comique Chorus 
and Orchestra 


Conductor : Georges Sebastian 
ULP9124 


NLPY9I5 





SLPYI59 


OFFENBACH 
Orpheus in the Underworld— 
Highlights 
La Belle Héléne—Highlights 
Soloists : Paris Philharmonic 

Chorus & Orchestra 


Conductor: René Leibowitz 
PLP25! 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Symphony No. | in F major, Op. 10 
The Golden Age (Ballet Suite) 

National Symphony Orchestra 
of Washington, D.C. 


Conductor : Howard Mitchell 
WLPS5319 


LIGHT MUSIC 
In the Continental Manner, Vol. 1 
Lover ; Someday My Prince Will Come ; Sheik 
of Araby ; Crazy Fingers ; Soin Love ; A Dream 
is a Wish Your Heart Makes ; Wunderbar ; 
Eccentric Boogie 
Herbert Seiter—Piano and Rhythm Group 


WLPY6717 


MUSIC BOXES OF LONG AGO 
The Collection of George and Madeleine Brown 


SLPYI58 


Continental Dance Music in Strict Tempo 
Armand Bernard and his String Orchestra, Vol. 2 
Jusqu’au bout du monde ; Rhapsodie Suédoise ; 
Tango Mélodie; Carnaval; Protége-moi; L’amour 
m’emporte ; Harlem Nocturne ; Valse de Juillet 


LPY1I60 








Outstanding Records already issued 








COPLAND 
Appalachian Spring ; Fanfare for 
the Common Man; Billy the 
Kid ; El Salon, Mexico 
National Symphony Orchestra of 

Washington, D.C. 


Conductor : Howard Mitchell 
WLPS5286 


FRANCK 
Symphony in D minor 
Le Chasseur Maudit 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Conductor : Artur Rodzinski 
WLPS53!I1 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Piano Concerto No. | in B flat 
Minor, Op. 23 
Piano Concerto in G, Op. 44 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Edith Farnadi, piano 


Conductor: Hermann Scherchen 
WLP5309 


er 
Prefix WLP 12" and WLPY 10” indicates a Westminster Recording 
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FLAMENCO MUSIC 











Carlos Montoya and his Guitar—Fiesta Flamenca 
Bulerias (rhythm), Fandangos (songs), Sevillanas (dance), 
Alegrias (gypsy flamenco), Saleares (solo guitar) 

SLPY 140 
Carlos Montoya and his Guitar—Patterns in Flamenco 
Bulerias, Rondena, Jota, Fandanguillo, Guajiras, Zambra, 
Seguiriya, Saeta. 

SLPY I4] 


MUSIC FOR CONCERT GUITAR 


Gustavo Zepoll and his Guitar 

Serenade, Zapateado Criollo, Minuetto in A major, Three 

Mexican Folk Songs, Doublee in B minor, Preludio No. 1 in 

C major, Romance, Sixteenth Century Pavane, Leyenda 
SLPY 142 


CLASSICAL PIANO JAZZ 


Red Camp Plays on his Concert Grand—with Chet Rupe, 

guitar and Arley Cooper, bass. 

Yesterday, Contrapuntal Blues, Summertime, Tenderly, 

El Cumbanchero, Laura, What Is This Thing?, Out of Nowhere 
SLPY 143 

Red Camp Plays on his Derelict Piano—with Chet Rupe, guitar 

and Arley Cooper, bass 

Liza, Love Me Or Leave Me, Limehouse Blues, Binaural 

Bounce, Tea For Two, Nola, There’s A Small Hotel, Lulu 
SLPY 144 


MUSIC FOR THE HARP 


Edward Vito Plays 

Concerto in C minor, Etude in C, Fantasie Impromptu, Valse 

Celebre, Gigue In Olden Style, Clair De Lune, Malaguena 
SLPY 145 


VIENNESE HEURIGEN MUSIC 


The Schrammelmusic of Anita Ast and the Wiener Konzer- 
schrammein 
Gruss Aus Wien Medley, Weinberln Und Zibeben, Im Wiener 
Dialekt, Schusterbuben Gallopp, Fischertoni Marsch 

SLPY 146 
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Sounds of our Times 
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MUSIC FROM SCOTLAND 
Kilts On Parade—St. Columcille’s United Gaelic Pipe Band 
with Sean McGonigal, Pipe Major 
Bonnie Dundee, Men Of The West, Pibroc Of Donal Dhu, 
Wearing Of The Green, Believe Me If All, Garry Owen, 
Scotland The Brave, Skye Boat Song, The Hundred Pipers, 
Road To The Isles, The Rowan Tree, Will Ye No Come 


Back Again 
SLPY 147 


MUSIC FOR THEATRE ORGAN 
Reginald Foort Plays on the Theatre Organ 
Light Cavalry Overture, Wine Women and Song, Anvil Chorus, 
Scherzo in E minor, To The Spring, Lohengrin : Prelude to 
Act III, In A Monastery Garden 
SLPY 148 


MUSIC FOR ZITHER AND CIMBALOM 
Ruth Welcome, Zither ; Dick Marta, Cimbalom 
The Happy Dancing Rose, Greensleeves, Two Little Stars, 
Down Deep In The Valley, Barbara Allen, The River Seine, 
September Song, Hungarian Dance, Roumanian Rhapsody, 
Traditional Czardas Group 
SLPY 149 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
Lizzy Miles—with Sam DeKemel, Bugle 
Some Of These Days, St. Louis Blues, Old Grey Bonnet, All 
Of Me, Darkness On The Delta, Swanee River, Some Day 


Sweetheart, Fidgety Feet 
_ . SLPY 150 
POPULAR CLASSICS 
Masterpieces from the Theatre—New Orchestral Society of 
Boston conducted by Willis Page 


Carmen : Introduction to Act 1, La Gazza Ladra : Overture, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream : Scherzo, Euryanthe : Overture 
SLPY 80! 
Masterpieces of the Dance—New Orchestral Society of Boston 
conducted by Willis Page 
Dance of the Buffoons, Emperor Waltz, Danse Macatre, 
Hungarian Dance No. 6 (Brahms) 
SLPY 802 
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Now that you’ve 


sot them —keep them 


+ xxx tek E(PRAN« « * * « 


THE LONG-PLAYING RECORD which you 
spied on the tree a little while ago may 
have been a welcome addition to your 
collection of which you are proud at 
any time of the year. Or it may have 
been the one bright sleeve among puce 
scarves, hot-water bottle cosies, three 
ties, a bread-knife and five Christmas 
cards. Whichever it is—the latest of 
a hoard or the beginning of a new 
joy—you must have Clendisc and 
Fredorec—to keep the records clean, 
free from static electricity and to 
reduce surface noise. A chemical 
specially prepared to a scientific for- 
mula, Clendisc cleans and protects the 


surface of all records—speed or size 


have no bearing on the matter—and 
lays a fine film over the disc, saving it 
from many a scratch. Use it fre- 
quently all the year round. At 3/9 
and 6/- a bottle (postage 10d.) you 
can cover maybe a rod, pole or perch 
The Fredorec 
sponge cost, 3/-, (postage 3d.) lasts a 
lifetime and takes off all dust and 


of shellac and vinyl. 


fluff from the mini-est and most micro- 
grooves you can find, let alone those 
channels on the 78’s. Hoard away, 
or start off fresh—with Clendisc and 
Fredorec. Of course you should have 
had them for Christmas, but no one 
can think of everything. Come and 


get yours now! 


Available from all dealers. 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG-PLAYING RECORDS & EQUIPMENT FOR THEIR REPRODUCTION 


42-43 Cranbourn Street London WC2 GERrard 1171 


January, 1955 
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very quiet octave passage, usually played 
non vibrato, contrives to make itself sound 
ludicrous rather than lugubrious. I prefer 
the Hungarian version of the Scherzo to 
the less tense version of the French players, 
and the finale, with its constant changes of 
tempo and mood, once more places the 
Hungarians in first place with regard to 
agility and sureness of intonation. 

There is a sympathetic acoustic to the 
Columbia disc, and I found that no adjust- 
ment was necessary in order to produce a 
fine and well-balanced tonal effect. The 
Rasoumovsky quartets are awaited with 
interest ! DS. 


BEETHOVEN. Trio in B flat major, 
Op. 97, “ The Archduke”. Jean 
Fournier (violin), Antonio Janigro 
(cello), Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa 
WLP5131 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Trio di Trieste (9/52) LXT2717 
Jambor, Aitay, Starker (10/52) PLP707 


Heifetz, Rubinstein, Feuermann 
(11/54) (H)ALP1184 


The Archduke is fortunate in its record- 
ings ; this issue adds to them a very clearly 
recorded performance of some considerable 
distinction. In particular, the balance 
throughout has obviously been the subject 
of much care, on the part of both players 
and engineers ; a tendency, especially in 
the first movement, to minimise the violin 
helps (as it does in the H.M.V. version) to 
consolidate the sound of a piano trio. 

For clarity and roundness of tone there is 
direct competition between this new Nixa 
version and that of the Trio di Trieste on 
Decca ; both of them are first class. The 
H.M.V. version has the advantage of 
wonderfully poetical string playing, but the 
offsetting disadvantage of a less well 
recorded piano tone than either of the 
others. In reviewing it last November I 
complained also of fierce crackling in the 
first movement ; this, I have been able to 
establish in the meanwhile, is fortunately 
not present on all copies. M.M. 


BERG. Chamber Concerto for Piano, 
Violin and Thirteen Wind Instru- 
ments. Jacques Monod (piano), 
Roland Charmy (violin). Instrumen- 
tal Ensemble conducted by René 
‘Leibowitz. Felsted L8g9004 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Berg and Webern were pupils of Schén- 
berg. Their admiration and encouragement 
was mutual; in the Vienna of classical 
tradition it certainly needed to be—and it is 
difficult to be convinced even now that 
music in such an exotic idiom has won much 
of a popular following outside the ranks of 
its own composers. The idiom is, or rather 
the idioms are exotic: in this Chamber 
Concerto there are sections of atonality 
both with and without a_ twelve-tone 
oundation ; microtonality is sometimes 
used (though in this recording the solo 
violin doesn’t always play these passages 
as such) ; and even, looking hard, it is 
possible to find reference back to plain 
tonality. 

Berg was insistent that the number 3 
dominated the work. The three composers 
come into it: Schénberg by a verbal 
dedication on the occasion of his fiftieth 
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birthday, all three by a musical dedication, 
headed ‘‘ All good things . . .”, at the very 
beginning: three phrases are announced 
by the piano, violin, and muted horn, 
which spell out the composers’ names in so 
far as the letters of those names correspond 
with musical notes (bearing in mind that in 
German usage B is B flat, H is B natural, 
and S may be E flat). Thus: (piano) 
Arnold SCHénBErg, (violin) Anton von 
wEBEm, (horn) A/BAn BErG. (It was most 
inconsiderate of Schénberg later to change 
the spelling of his name—the rest of us may 
feel at liberty still to prefer European usage, 
but Berg would surely have felt compelled 
to rewrite the work on the basis of 


SCHoEnBErg.) 
Under way, the Concerto is in three 
movements — Variations, Adagio, and 


Rondo (this last recorded here complete 
with its 6}-minute optional repeat—it goes 
on for ever). The three parties to the 
undertaking are exploited in every possible 
combination of two before the Rondo 
combines all three: the Variations are for 
piano and wind, the Adagio for violin and 
wind, and the piano and violin combine for 
a cadenza before the Rondo proper begins. 
An analysis (outlined in the very informative 
sleeve-note) discloses many references in 
detail to the figure 3; and discloses, too, 
enormous mathematical complications of 
structure that may or may not disguise 
good music—on that point the listener will 
have formed his own opinions after several 
hearings of the work. 

For this record provides an opportunity 
for just that very adequately. Leibowitz 
clearly insists that however unpromising 
their parts look (and sound !) the players 
should play sympathetically ; there is here 
no suspicion of a mechanical wind combina- 
tion. The effect is helped by a recording 
balance which subdues the brass (trumpet, 
two horns, and trombone) in favour of the 
woodwind (picc., fl.; ob., c.a,; E flat, A, and 
bass clarinets; bassoon, double-bassoon). 
The result of this is not wholly successful, 
as it reduces the range of colour of the wind 
somewhat ; it does, though, enable the solo 
parts to penetrate easily—both very well 
played, with the violin in particular giving 
a lead to the wind in the matter of 
expressiveness, 

The violin is, on the whole, better 
recorded than the piano ; though there is 
constriction of sound in a good deal of its 
own special section, the slow movement. In 
the middle (unfortunately not quite in the 
middle, where the music goes into reverse) 
of this movement occurs the turn-over, not 
well managed—also at the beginning of the 
movement the junction is similarly un- 
comfortable ; but elsewhere the joins are 
reasonable enough, considering the appalling 
difficulties of finding anywhere in the 
Concerto to join anything anyway. 

Most listeners will’ probably feel less 
ready to be instantaneously bowled over by 
the beauty of this work than by Berg’s later 
solo violin Concerto. But, coming in 1925, 
between Wozzeck and the Lyric Suite, this 
Chamber Concerto is an important child 
of its time, and this recording of it may be 
relied on to provide a useful opportunity 
of furthering acquaintance with it. M.M. 
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BERKELEY. Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 17. Theme and Varia- 
tions for Solo Violin, Op. 33, No. 1. 
Frederick Grinke (violin), Lennox 
Berkeley (piano). 

RUBBRA. Sonata No. 2 for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 31. Frederick Grinke 
(violin), Edmund Rubbra (piano). 
Decca LXT2978 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

An admirable production, nicely per- 
formed, well recorded, reasonably decor- 
ated, and equipped with helpful notes by 
the respective composers, of two contem- 
porary British violin sonatas. 

** Sonatina ” is Berkeley’s characteristic- 
ally modest title for a piece that is indeed a 
sonata, with plenty of fascinating content, 
and worked with the delicacy, trickiness 
and feeling for surface that we should 
expect. There are three movements, the 
first an abstract construction with contrast- 
ing themes, the second lyrical, and the 
third a pregnant theme with inventive 
variations. This was composed during the 
war, in 1942. The Theme and Variations 
for unaccompanied violin were written for 
the present performer to play at a concert 
of English music in Zurich in 1950. 
Although not Berkeley’s first essay in the 
medium (there is an Introduction and 
Allegro dating from 1946), it shows—like 
the recent Horn Trio, the duets for two 
tenors, the chamber opera—his readiness 
to explore the possibilities of a relatively 
unusual medium, and to couch his indi- 
vidual utterance in its terms. So it has 
that first freshness which is one of Berkeley’s 
most endearing traits. 

The Rubbra Sonata has been recorded 
before: by Albert Sammons and Gerald 
Moore on some H.M.V. discs, sponsored 
by the British Council, which are to be 
deleted at the end of this month. I have 
not heard these, but predict from the Decca 
performance that the Sonata may make 
friends for its composer among those who 
can sit almost unmoved through the sym- 
phonies. Not that it is more than a gently 
agreeable and lyrical work. The finale is 
marked Allegro vivo e feroce, but it is only 
somewhat fierce. ‘‘ Somewhat” is a word 
that Rubbra often uses, with justification, 
about his own music. His notes to the 
present piece remark the ‘“‘ somewhat 
impressionistic arpeggios in the piano 
part ”, and the ‘‘ somewhat Spanish affilia- 
tion” of the Finale. In the context, the 
rhythmic figures beaten out by the back of 
the bow in this movement produce a 
somewhat daring effect. 

The Sonata was completed in 1932, 
dedicated to and first played by the com- 
poser’s wife. There is occasionally a 
tentativeness about Grinke’s attack in the 
present performance, and a richer, stronger 
tone would benefit both works. AP. 


BRAHMS. String Sextet No. 2 in G 
major, Op. 36. Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet, Wilhelm Hiibner (2nd 
viola), Gunther Weiss (2nd ’cello). 
Nixa WLP5263 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is not often that we get the chance of 
hearing string sextets “‘in the flesh”, so 
this first LP recording of Brahms’s Op. 36 is 
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welcome. Tovey described it as ‘‘ the most 
ethereal of all Brahms’s larger (chamber) 
works, penetrated by sunshine which the 
shadow of the earthly pathos of the slow 
movement eclipses only to reveal the corona 
and the stars ’. The Viennese players form 
a well-balanced ensemble, but there is a 
certain stodginess in their performance, a 
lack of light and shade, which manifests 
itself both in rather monotonous tone-colour 
and in too unvarying a dynamic. The 
Scherzo, which Brahms evidently intended 
to be light and airy, is rather sluggish, and 
does not form enough of a contrast with the 
adjacent movements. The recording is 
quite clear but, like many Westminster 
chamber music records, rather dry. A.P. 


BRAHMS. Trio for Violin, ’Cello and 
Piano in B major, Op. 8. Jean 
Fournier (violin), Antonio Janigro 
(cello), Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa 
WLP35237 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Trio di Trieste (4/54) LXT2901 

I found it extremely difficult to choose 
between these two excellent discs. Whilst 
thoroughly agreeing with L.S. in his praise 
of the Trieste Trio’s finely integrated 
ensemble, I feel he would be compelled to 
say exactly the same of the Nixa team. 
The main difference, from the recording 
angle, is in the balance of strings and piano. 
The Trieste recording, on Decca, slightly 
favours the piano, with the result that some 
of the passage-work of the violin, even in its 
highest register (as in the first climax of the 
Scherzo), simply vanishes. The ’cellist 
suffers a fate worse than Zanettovitch ; his 
tessitura being deeper, he stands even less 
chance of competing when the pianist “ lets 
it rip and roar’. The piano tone on the 
Nixa disc seems to lack body by comparison, 
though Badura-Skoda has fine style and 
splendid rhythmical control. 

The string players differ, too, in that the 
Trieste pair treat the work in thoroughly 
romantic vein—even at the risk of an 
occasionally ugly slither as an apology for 
change of position. Fournier and Janigro 
seem to me to have a better sostenuto, a 
quality especially noticeable in the slow 
movement, probably the most difficult 
movement to bring off for that very reason. 
Their approach is cleaner and slicker, yet 
there is depth in the tone and in the inter- 
pretation. 

Although I feel it a pity that one of these 
two discs could not have given us Brahms’s 
early version (which with all its faults, has 
some noble moments) they are well worth 
a careful hearing before a final decision is 
reached. D.S. 





Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 


The latest publication of Musik in 
Deutschland answers the query about the 
Czech origin of the Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra raised in my review of Smetana’s 
Vitava last month. Founded in 1946, this 
orchestra consists of players who were 
formerly in Prague, Karlsbad and other 
Sudeten and Silesian towns, and who after 
the war gathered in Bamberg to found a 
new orchestra. AP. 
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FOOTE. A Night Piece for Flute and 
String Quartet. Julius Baker 
(flute), Sylvan Shulman (ist violin), 
Bernard Robbins (2nd violin), 
Harold Colette (viola), Bernard 
Greenhouse (’cello). 

GRIFFES. Poem for Flute and 
Orchestra. Julius Baker (flute), 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Daniel Saidenberg. Brunswick AXL 
2015 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

A most agreeable record. Both pieces are 
unpretentious ; there is no clue here to the 
flamboyance that was later to overtake— 
sometimes with great effect—American 
music. 

For both Arthur Foote and Charles 
Griffes were in the vanguard, working for 
the betterment of local music during the 
early years of this century—Foote (the first 
Harvard M.A. in music) in Boston, Griffes 
in New York. Griffes was for some time a 
pupil of Humperdinck ; but even so both 
composers derive more from the French 
tradition of European music than the 
German. Both write freshly and poetically ; 
an impression that the Night Piece is the 
more completely satisfying of the two may 
stem from the greater appropriateness to 
such amiable music of the intimacy of 
sound of flute and string quartet. 

The sound of both, though is always 
agreeable—stemming from admirable per- 
formances and a recording that is good, 
without having perhaps quite the presence 
of the best Brunswicks. M.M. 


HAYDN. String Quartet No. 36 in F 
minor, Op. 20, No. 5. 

SCHUBERT. String Quartet No. 1o in 
E flat major, Op. 125, No. 1. Vienna 
Philharmonic Quartet. Telefunken 
LGX 66034 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Haydn Quartet: 
Schneider Quartet 


(10/53) HLP18 

The opus number of the Schubert 
quartet is as misleading as usual. This is 
prentice work, composed soon after leaving 
the Convict, in November 1813, and has 
the number 87 in Deutsch’s catalogue. 
Einstein remarks that it is “‘ Mozartian 
from beginning to end, only without the 
vigilance or alertness which Mozart con- 
trived ”. Never mind about the vigilance 
and alertness: the quartet is Mozartian 
enough to be a delight, for its structure is 
delicately, if conventionally, planned, and 
the music is a ceaseless flow of melody. 
The second theme of the finale, in par- 
ticular, is a top-quality Schubert tune. 
The Viennese quartet plays with grace and 
neat ensemble : the recording is clear and 
comfortable. 

The other side invites comparison with 
the Nixa disc in the Schneider Quartet’s 
complete Haydn series. Like L.S., who 
reviewed it originally, I am disconcerted 
by the wayward rhythm of passages of the 
first movement ; but I am unable to make 
the recorded tone sound “ piercing and 
strident ”—only rounded and firm. Inci- 
dentally, the Schneiders might attempt to 
defend themselves against L.S’s charge 
that “‘ a rubato marked by Haydn (by the 
term per figuram retardationis) in the third 
movement .. . is ignored’, by quoting 
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Karl Geiringer’s alternative explanation 
of the curious term—involving a delayed 
resolution. Elsewhere in the “Sun” 
Quartets Haydn draws attention to his 
devices with pointers like al rovescio. 
The Schneiders’ performance penetrates 
more deeply into the music. Their tempi. 
while not differing much from the Viennese 
ones for three movements, have a shade 
more naturalness. In the fugal finale 
they score heavily by adopting a tempo 
which allows the counterpoint to be 
appreciated ; the Vienna Philharmonic 
Quartet scrambles through the movement. 
On the whole, then, it would be more 
attractive to have the Schubert composition 
available on its own as an MP. A.P. 


HAYDN. Trio No. 1 in G major. 
Trio No. 28 in G major. Trio 
No. 30 in D major. Jean Fournier 
(violin), Antonio Janigro (’cello), 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa WLP 
5202 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is not hard to understand why Haydn’s 
thirty-one Piano Trios are neglected in the 
concert room: violinists and _ ’cellists 
seldom like playing mere accompaniment 
to the pianist. Mozart’s Piano Trios are 
heard seldom, and for a similar reason, but 
the Jambor/Aitay/Starker ensemble have 
given all us six. Now the Viennese trio 
already known for their recordings of 
Schubert’s Opp. 99 and 100 offer a fair 
sample of Haydn’s works in the medium. 

Tovey spoke of MHaydn’s “ curious 
inability to refrain from putting into the 
piano part all that the other parts had to 
say ”. This is demonstrated clearly 
enough: the ’cello seldom moves away 
from the bass line, although sometimes the 
violin does have a chance to sing a tune of 
its own over piano accompaniment. But 
this record is perhaps not likely to persuade 
its listeners to agree further with Tovey 
that the musical content is “ glorious ”’. 
Inventive, pleasant, agreeable, delightful 
even. So is the playing, by three musicians 
of taste of ability—who do not sound, it 
must be said, as if they had lived with these 
works long enough to reveal more than 
their surface attraction. But the surface 
attraction is far from negligible. One 
might, though, imagine performances by, 
shall we say, Stern, Serkin and Casals 
which would be as different from the 
present offering as the Prades Schubert 
Trio is from the Viennese recording. 

No. 1 (Peters numbering) is one of the 
latest of the series, 1795-6. Its finale is the 
well-known “‘ Gipsy Rondo”. No. 28 was 
written before 1780. No. 30 (c. 1790) is 
one of the three in which the violin may 
be replaced by a flute ; in flute form it is 
found on a Oiseau-Lyre disc. A.P. 


HINDEMITH. Quintet for Wind 
Instruments (Kleine Kammer- 
musik, Op. 24, No. 2). 

POULENC. Sextet for Piano and 
Wind Instruments. Leona Lurie 
(piano), Fine Arts Wind Players. 
Capitol CTL7066 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Enthusiasts in the restricted but attractive 
realm of modern wind music will welcome 
this excellent disc made by the Fine Arts 
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Wind Players. Their names do not appear 
on the record label, but they all seem to be 
first-rate artists, perhaps well-known soloists 
in their own right, but good enough 
musicians to sink their stardom in the 
several delights of ensemble work like this. 
The two works offer an interesting contrast 
in style: Hindemith representing the 
cerebral craftsman, and Poulenc the witty 
virtuoso. The pianist in the latter work 
makes an effective contribution to the 
ensemble, and the internal balance is for 
the most part good. 

Some listeners to this disc may find the 
tone of the oboe and bassoon a little edgy, 
but a top cut will remove some of this 
without destroying the characteristic tone- 
colour of the ensemble. D 


MILHAUD. La Cheminée du Roi René. 
French Wind Quintet. Suite 
d@aprés Corrette. Pierre Pierlot 
(oboe), Jacques Lancelot (clarinet), 
Paul Hongne (bassoon). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre DL53002 (10 in., 27s. 
34d.). 


Cheminéde du Roi René : 
Conservatoire National Ensemble (10/54) L89002 


Listeners who have not already acquired 
Milhaud’s La Cheminée du Roi René as a 
fill-up to La Création du Monde on Felsted 
L8g002 might usefully consider the present 
disc. The French Wind Quintet play it 
elegantly, and with a better blend than is 
customary with them ; for the horn is less 
prominent and also less wavery than usual, 
enabling us to appreciate much the more 
readily his assured playing. The clarinet 
and bassoon, however, are still balanced 
rather awkwardly. 

In all other respects the recording is 
exemplary ; and on the reverse it is so in all 
respects, for with the flute and the horn out 
of the way, the remaining players both 
balance and blend together better than in 
the larger ensemble. And there is very 
great charm in the work itself: Michel 
Corrette was an eighteenth century organist, 
whose music has inspired Milhaud to a most 
engaging suite of eight short pieces. Add a 
correspondingly high degree of elegance in 
both the performance and the recording, 
and you have, I think, one of the best 
Oiseau-Lyre wind ensemble records to date. 

M.M. 


MOZART. String Quartet in B flat 
major, K.589. String Quartet in 
G major, K.387. Barylli Quartet. 
Nixa WLP5265 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Quartet, K.589: 
Barchet Quartet 
Quartet, K.387 : 
Amadeus Quartet 
Italian Quartet 


PL8260 


(10/52) (H)DLP1003 

(12/53) 383CX1102 
Haydn Quartet, Brussels (3/54) LGM65011 
Budapes} Str. Quartet (1/55) ABL3018 


I am afraid that this record gives us no 
more than adequate concertmaster per- 
formances of these two fine works. Vienna 
or no Vienna, I am not convinced that local 
colour can make up for pedestrian phrasing, 
poor intonation, and general lack of polish— 
and all these defects are only too apparent 
to the careful listener and connoisseur alike. 

Barylli seems to possess an extremely 
inflexible attitude to the music, especially in 
slow movements, where slight and un- 
obtrusive shaping is called for by phrase 
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after phrase. A comparison between the 
Italian Quartet’s version of the slow move- 
ment of K.387, and the four-square treat- 
ment meted out by the Baryllis proves the 
point. The Italians infuse charm and colour 
without destroying the pulse, and this is 
surely the best way to interpret sensitive 
and finely-constructed music ? I am aware 
that the feminine attitude of mind adopted 
by the predominantly masculine Italian 
quartet may not meet with the approval of 
Mozart lovers who favour a strong and 
straightforward approach. But there is a 
possible combination of masculinity and 
sympathy. 

The intonation of the Barylli Quartet is 
not beyond reproach. Again the G major 
quartet provides us with a good testing 
place: the rapid passage in octaves played 
by the violins shortly after the second 
subject’s opening theme comes to an end. 
Baryllis and Amadeus both buzz: Italians 
and Haydn Quartet of Brussels refuse to be 
caught out. The B flat quartet shows up 
Barylli’s ’cellist rather badly, for he seems 
prone to syrupy playing and noisy change of 
position. There are, in addition, a number 
of loose ends in the interpretation which 
indicate that somebody doesn’t know his 
Mozart-Einstein. I am sure these four 
players are all good musicians, but they do 
not succeed in raising their performances 
audibly above the bare normal. D.S. 


MOZART. String Quintet in C major, 
K.515. Barylli Quartet, Wilhelm 
Hiibner (2nd viola). Nixa WLP5271 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Amadeus Quartet (4/54) (H)ALP1125 

The presence of a visitor appears to have 
helped the Baryllis to get right on their toes. 
There is no comparison between their 
recording of the G major and B flat Quartets 
of Mozart (reviewed elsewhere in_ this 
issue) and the present disc. This Quintet 
is played as it deserves to be played 
—with loving care for every phrase and 
every note. Even the timbre of the instru- 
ments seems to have improved for the better. 
The ’cello is warm and resonant instead of 
wooden and gauche; the violin has 
elegantly flicked the specks away, and the 
surface is smooth and unruffled, meet for 
Mozart in his most sublime mood. 

There is, however, the Amadeus to 
reckon with. I agree completely with A.R., 
whose enthusiastic comments appeared in 
our April issue: the Amadeus have a poise 
of rhythm and a beauty of tone which are 
difficult to equal, leave alone surpass. Their 
tempi (with the sole exception of the Finale) 
are noticeably faster than those adopted by 
the Barylli ensemble, and it therefore 
depends whether you favour briskish or 
broad tempi in late Mozart. Repeated 
hearings convinced me that the Amadeus 
were right in their choice of speed for the 
first two movements, and in contrast with 
these the Barylli versions seem a little 
inclined to plod. But the more restful tempo 
taken by Barylli for the slow movement is, 
to my mind, exactly the kind of thing that 
is needed. 


Nixa, then, is to be cordially recom- 
mended to all who like their Mozart steady 
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and sturdy: lovers of the sleek and refined 
playing which the Amadeus have made a 
style of their very own, would do well to 
choose the H.M.V. disc. DS. 


MOZART. Quartet No. 14 in G major, 
K.387. Quartet No. 15 in D minor, 
K.421. Budapest String Quartet. 
Philips ABLgo18 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Quartet, K.387 
Amadeus Quartet 
Italian Quartet 
Haydn oan Brussels 
Barylli Quartet 

Quartet, K.421 
Baroque Quartet 
Italian Quartet (12/53) 383CX1102 


The Budapest players see Mozart 
through nineteenth century glasses, but 
once one has become accustomed to their 
mannerisms the performances sound most 
acceptable. I would place this disc second 
only to the Italian Quartet’s recording, 
with which it has certain features in 
common. ‘The tone of the four string 
players is suave to a degree, and the neat- 
ness and matching of the two violins in the 
finale of the G major is something quite out 
of the ordinary. In the slow movement of 
the same work, the silken sounds of the 
*cellist are entirely delightful: his deft 
corner-turning at the beginning of the D 
flat section is a genuine joy. The first 
violinist, too, knows how to shape a run for 
the best, and has elegance of style combined 
with remarkable purity of intonation. This 
is not to belittle the efforts of the inner 
players. Obviously a strong and united 
team, it is out to play Mozart sleekly and 
slickly, and this it does with great success. 


In the D minor quartet, this particular 
approach is not so noticeable. The per- 
formance as a whole is very sustained and 
well-controlled, and the tempi, though 
slightly on the fast side, are otherwise 
satisfactory. D.S. 


(10/52) (H)DLP1003 
(12/53) 383CX1102 
(3/54) LGM65011 

(1/55) WLP5265 


(12/53) PLP503 


INSTRUMENTAL 


ALBENIZ. Ibéria. Navarra. Leopoldo 
Querol (piano). London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTLg3022-3 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 


toons Kohler LPA1015-6 
We have been wanting a complete 
Ibéria in its original form for some time. If 
I do not go into details about this first 
complete set, it is because I would prefer to 
regard it only as a stop-gap version. For 
one thing, the piano tone as recorded is not 
vivid enough, not wide enough in range— 
though all four surfaces are notably silent. 
Nor, we may feel, is Leopoldo Querol’s 
handling sufficiently free and imaginative: 
not until the player is, like Rubinstein or 
Arrau, perfectly independent of technical 
difficulties, can the picturesqueness of the 
music be realised in full—though it is hard 
to say whether the lack of trickiness and 
pianistic finesse here is due to technical or 
temperamental causes. Yet we must not 
be altogether ungrateful, for it is good to be 
able to hear all twelve pieces. Claudio 
Arrau recorded the set for American 
Columbia, and his discs have been trans- 
ferred to LP over there. AP. 
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BACH. Orgelbiichlein, BWV 599-621 


(APM 14021) and BWV 622-644 
(APM _ 14022). Helmut Walcha 
(organ). D.G.G. Archive APM 


14021-2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

These two records, containing the com- 
plete Orgelbuchlein, come as a splendid 
contribution to Archive’s Bach section. I 
have nothing but admiration for Walcha’s 
sensitive playing and commonsense registra- 
tion. Every detail of these wonderful pieces 
can be heard with ease and clarity, and it 
would be invidious to single out any one of 
the forty-five items, so well are they inter- 
preted and so consistently high is the 
standard both of recording and playing. 

The Schnitger organ at Capell possesses a 
tone at once sympathetic and sturdy, and 
its light wind pressure and voicing all 
contribute to the remarkable sensation of 
presence: all too rare in organ recordings 
generally. On the other hand there is no 
unpleasant or obtrusive action noise—a 
bugbear of most baroque organs, and a 
headache for most recording engineers. 

A “must” for Bach-lovers, organ- 
enthusiasts, and Archive-hunters. D.S. 


BACH. Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
in D minor. Toccata in D major. 
Toccata in C minor. Fernando 
Valenti (harpsichord). Nixa LLP8047 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There are several LP recordings of the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue by pianists, but 
this Nixa disc is the first to present the work 
as played by a harpsichordist. Many 
collectors who hear this disc will have a 
considerable backlog of piano tone to 
shake off, although a _ broad-minded 
approach to both piano and harpsichord 
need not blind them to the respective 
merits of each. After all, the work first 
became known, early in the nineteenth 
century, edited and annotated as a piano 
solo by Griepenkerl. He described his 
scholastic efforts with modest accuracy as 
** an indication of its true interpretation as 
it was handed down from J. S. Bach to 
W. Friedemann Bach, from him to Forkel, 
and from Forkel to his pupils. 

This statement is borne out by Forkel’s 
own book on Bach—a monument of 
scholarship and critical assessment even 
to-day. Concerning the Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, Forkel says: “I have taken 
infinite pains to discover another piece of 
this kind by Bach, but in vain. This 
fantasia is unique, and never had its like. 
I first received it from Brunswick [the town, 
not the record company] from Will. Friede- 
mann’’. Yet the truth about this remarkable 
piece of music is to be found in a book by 
another of Bach’s sons, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, who explains just what is involved 
in the construction of a free fantasy. It is 
not an aimless wandering, a vague and 
romantic effervescence of trite musical 
ideas, but a carefully planned and thought- 
fully worked out study in contrasts of tempo 
and register, in the fascinating and kaleido- 
scopic possibilities of chromaticism., which 
{as far as J. S. Bach is concerned) were “ as 
soft and flowing as if he had wholly confined 
himself to the diatonic scale”. These 


words, again from Forkel, show the high 
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opinion musicians had always held of this 
composition. 

Valenti undoubtedly does full justice to 
it. His playing is fiery as ever, yet more 
restrained than before. In reviewing his 
previous Bach record (THE GRAMOPHONE, 
November, 1954) I felt bound to say that 
the over-use of sixteen foot tone spoilt a 
number of otherwise valuable interpreta- 
tions. This new disc seems to me to be a 
great improvement. Effects of grandeur 
and power are saved up for important 
climax points, such as the final entry of the 
fugue subject—and then the musical result 
is almost overwhelming. The two Toccatas 
also benefit from this more restrained 
treatment of the instrument, and I would 
go as far as to claim that this must be one 
of the finest recordings of Bach’s harpsichord 
music yet issued. I remember hearing 
some of the Toccatas on an American disc 
not yet available in this country, but the 
quality of performance and recording were 
not, to the best of my recollections, in 
anywhere near the same class as this one. 

The harpsichord tone has been well 
portrayed and the surface of my disc 
is free from blemishes. D.S. 


BACH. Italian Concerto in F major, 
BWV 971. French Overture in B 
minor, BWV 831. Edith Picht- 
Axenfeld (harpsichord). D.G.G. 
Archive APM 14008 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These are both stalwart performances of 
unusual merit, and the harpsichord (a two- 
manual Neupert) is faithfully recorded. 
The surface is good, and there are no traces 
of pre-echo. 

I notice, however, that there is the same 
tendency here as in the recording of Bach’s 
Toccatas by Valenti (discussed in the 
November issue of THE GRAMOPHONE), 
whose over-insistence on sixteen-foot tone 
spoilt the general effect of the registration. 
It is, of course, extremely difficult not to 
use the full resources of a large modern 
harpsichord when they are there to be 
used ; but even if discretion is not the 
better part of Valenti (granting him an 
improvement in his latest disc) there is no 
reason to expect quite such heavy-handed 
treatment from a lady. I do hope she will 
scale things down a little in her next 
recording, for she has many qualities which 
deserve not to be clouded over by extraneous 
and mechanical aids. 

There may, of course, be those who dote 
upon the full-blooded harpsichord as upon 
the full-blooded orchestra ; for them this 
disc will be indispensable. D.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Thirty-two Variations 
in C minor. 

BRAHMS. Two Rhapsodies, Op. 79. 
Scherzo in E flat minor, Op. 4. 
Adelina de Lara (piano). Apollo 
AdLPs (12 in., 42s.). 

A note that comes with this record tells 
me that Adelina de Lara had many a lesson 
from Brahms at the house of the Schumanns 
in Frankfurt, and well remembers his deep, 
full piano-playing, particularly in the left 
hand, Alas, these memories alone do not 
serve to produce convincing performances 
of the Opus 79 Rhapsodies, which on this 
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disc are too ill-controlled, technically too 
fallible, to be recommended. ‘The E flat 
minor Scherzo fares rather better, but it 
again is an all-over-the-place performance. 
Miss de Lara is 85 this month; I have 
remarked before on her agility, vitality and 
directness of approach, and on her Schumann 
style which is rewarding of study. But the 
Brahms is less successful. 

Someone learning the 32 Variations, 
however, would be interested to hear the 
performance on this disc, where the variations 
are played in an intensely romantic way, as 
if they were a series of études. This inter- 
pretation apparently comes in direct descent 
from the composer, via Clementi and Clara 
Schumann’s father (I pass on information 
as supplied to me). 

The recording, like others of Apollo, is 
clear and agreeable, but narrow in range. 

A.P. 


BRAHMS. Intermezzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 117, No. 2. Capriccio in B 
minor, Op. 76, No. 2. Intermezzo 
in A major, Op. 118, No. 2. Inter- 
mezzo in E minor, Op. 119, No. 2. 
Rhapsody in B minor, Op. 79, No. 
1. Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, 
No. 2. Intermezzo in C sharp 
minor, Op. 117, No. 3. Intermezzo 
in C major, Op. 119, No. 3. Inter- 
mezzo in E flat minor, Op. 118, 
No. 6. Rhapsody in E flat major, 
Op. 119, No. 4. Artur Rubinstein 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1213 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Last month I wrote enthusiastically about 
Kempff’s coupling of Opp. 116 and 119 
(Decca), but pointed out that his was only 
one way of playing these rich and diverse 
late compositions. Rubinstein’s is another, 
and it is fascinating to compare Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 of Opus 119 in the two performances. 

But comparisons are secondary. First we 
must note that from the beginning to end 
the new H.M.V. disc is intensely enjoyable. 
Rubinstein’s Brahms has always been 
marked by a great naturalness and feeling 
for the right tempo, the right amounts of 
ritenuto and rubato. This does not preclude 
a wonderful richness of handling—but it 
provides a solid framework for it. The 
highpoint of the recital is the G minor 
Rhapsody, Opus 79, No. 2. First notice 
the tempo: a little slower than usual, but 
how exactly it accords with the indication 
molto passionato, ma non troppo allegro. Notice 
the firmness of the bass. Note throughout 
the wealth of imaginative power bestowed 
on the grading of each phrase. 

The B flat minor Intermezzo, first on the 
disc, is exquisitely played : 

Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely . 
Mightily, frailly. 

Opus 76, No. 2, which sometimes plods 

along, is genuinely capricious, and the 

gently singing inner parts should not be 
overlooked—nor in Opus 118, No. 2. The 

E minor Intermezzo is perhaps the least 

successful item in the recital—more could 

be made, perhaps, of the transformation to 

E major? The B minor Rhapsody ends 

the first side, and the recording does not 

quite stand up to the strain of the final 
climax. The easy singing of the phrases in 
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Music of the 20th Century 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


STRAVINSKY 


NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF _ SPAIN (SYMPHONIC 
IMPRESSIONS FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA) and 
GRIEG: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A Minor Opus 16. 


Guiomar Novaes, Piano—Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna 
(Swarowsky) 1—12-in. record PL 8520 
DAS LIED VON DER ERDE 

Soloists—Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Klemperer) 


1—12-in. record PL 7000 
SYMPHONY No. 9 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Horenstein) 2—12-in. records PL 7602 
CATULLI CARMINA 
Soloists—Wiener Kammerchor—Four Pianos— (Hollreiser) 

1—12-in. record PL 8640 
L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE (Opera in 1 Act) 
Soloists—Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion Francaise 
(Leibowitz) 1—12-in. record PL 7880 
BOLERO — LA VALSE — RAPSODIE ESPAGNOLE — ALBORADA 
DEL GRACIOSO — PAVANE POR UNE INFANTE DEFUNTE 


Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de Paris (Leibowitz) 
1—12-in. record PL 8150 


SYMPHONY No. 5, Opus 47 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Horenstein) 1—12-in. record PL 7610 


LES NOCES — MASS — TWO MOTETS (PATER NOSTER — AVE 
MARIA) 

Soloists—New York Concert Choir—New York Concert Orchestra 
(Margaret Hillis) 1—12-in. record PL 8630 


BACH, J. S. 


MENDELSSOHN 


BRUCKNER 


SCHUBERT 


ST. JOHN PASSION (BWV 245) 

Soloists — Akademie Kammerchor — Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Grossmann) 3—12-in. records PL 6553 
ST. MATTHEW PASSION (BWV 244) 

Soloists — Akademie Kammerchor — Vienna Chamber Orchestra 
(Grossmann) 3—12-in. records PL 8283 
ST. PAUL ORATORIO, Opus 36 

Soloists — Akademie Kammerchor — Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra 
Vienna (Grossmann) 2—12-in. records PL 8362 
GREAT MASS No. 3 IN F MINOR ; 

Soloists — Akademie Kammerchor — Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra 
Vienna (Grossmann) 1—12-in. record PL 7940 
MASS IN E FLAT (D.950) . 

Soloists — Akademie Kammerchor — Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Moralt) 1—12-in. record PL 7840 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FROM YOUR DEALER 


or from 
VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD., 
231 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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the B major section is particularly lovely, 
but on my copy a little surface obtrudes its 
unwelcome presence at this point. 

When Rubinstein played in the Festival 
Hall in November, I thought I had never 
before heard such beautiful sounds come 
from a piano—certainly never from that 
particular Festival Hall Steinway. The 
sounds on this disc have the same delicacy, 
except at the centres of the sides ; but by 
highest standards there is some lack of 
clarity when the dynamic rises. This 
warning is only for those unfortunates who 
place a higher value on sound-reproduction 
than on musical values. 

There is no need to go through the other 
side piece by piece; the same sort of 
remarks apply. By comparison, Kempff’s 
rhythm in the E flat Rhapsody sounds far 
too pulled about. He does not play the 
four B flats in the bass in bars 24-5 as echoes 
of the right-hand ones of bars 21-2 (and 
corresponding places), which is perhaps 
missing a point. Nor does one feel quite 
the powerful drive which marks Rubinstein’s 
performance of Brahms’s last composition 
for the piano. I do not wish to retract any- 
thing of what I wrote last month—only to 
suggest that Rubinstein’s playing is greater 
still. A.P. 


BYRD. Praeludium Fantasia; Fortuna; 
The Bells; Pavana ; 
Allemand; La Volta. Fritz 
Neumeyer_ (harpsichord). D.G.G. 
Archive AP 13026 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Neumeyer, playing a harpsichord by 
Hartmann and Scholz of Nuremberg—a 
copy of an early 17th century instrument by 
Andreas Ruckers (not Rucker, as the index 
card has it)—gives a sympathetic and 
sensitive account of some of Byrd’s finest 
harpsichord music. The instrument is well 
recorded, and there is not too much of an 
aura of mechanism, though we are allowed 
to hear the natural and characteristic sound 
of the jacks as they fall back to rest at the 
end of a piece. It would be perfectly easy 
to eliminate this sound, using tape as a 
recording medium, but I am glad nobody 
has thought of doing so. 

The tempi are all very acceptable, 
likewise the playing of ornaments, which 
has just enough of the spirit of improvisa- 
tion to make the performances come to life. 
The treatment of musica ficta is not entirely 
in accordance with the most up-to-date 
information, but this need not stand in the 
way of our complete enjoyment of these 
well played and carefully recorded —- 

DS. 


COUPERIN. Harpsichord Works— 
Books I and Il. Ruggero Gerlin 
(harpsichord). London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50052-60 (nine 12in., £16 8s. 14d.). 

The complete harpsichord works of 

Frangois Couperin-le-Grand consist of Four 

Books, containing . twenty-seven: ordres. (or 

suites) with a varying number of pieces in 

each, amounting to a sum total of 449 (if 
one includes the supplementary piece in 
the First Book, a Sicilienne, attached, in this 
issue, to the fifth ordre): and the Allemande 
and eight Preludes from L’Art de toucher le 

Clavecin. 

This large amount of material takes up 
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sixteen twelve-inch LP discs, with an overall 
playing time of about twelve hours. These 
bare statistics will give some idea of the 
magnitude of this great undertaking and— 
for all I know—it may be the first time, 
since Couperin composed the pieces, that 
anyone but the composer has played them 
straight through from start to finish. 

Ruggero Gerlin uses a Pleyel harpsichord 
with a rather nasal tone on its lower manual 
and his registrations are more conservative 
than those of Wanda Landowska, which, 
according to taste, may be considered a 
good or a bad thing. The recording is 
remarkably free from mechanical noises, 
though not always from pre-echo, and the 
surfaces are good. Only one disc contains 
a single ordre and so the intending pur- 
chaser must face the fact that he will get, 
on other discs, one complete ordre (but not 
invariably) and parts only of another, or 
even of two. 

Thus, disc 4 has on it the conclusion of 
the third ordre, the whole of the fourth, and 
two numbers of the fifth. On the other hand, 
there are on disc g two complete ordres 
(eleven and twelve) and the one concluding 
number of ten. 

This is perhaps an insoluble problem— 
for, no doubt, ten-inch discs would not 
have been the answer—but for the ordinary 
music lover who wants some, but not a very 
great deal, of Couperin’s music it would be 
a good plan to extract from these discs a 
selection of the best-known pieces. As it is 
I should be inclined to recommend OL50058, 
which contains the complete eighth ordre, 
and the first part of the ninth. 

This ordre includes the majestic La 
Raphaéle, a most original piece, a fine 
Courante, a Sarabande (with changes of tempo 
from gravement to vivement), a poetical Gigue, 
and the tremendous B minor Passacaille, 
Couperin’s greatest achievement. But we 
do not find here any of the charming 
character pieces that came in other ordres ; 
and these are distributed over such a wide 
area that one cannot easily recommend any 
special disc. 

Ruggero Gerlin’s playing has, I see, been 
criticised as disappointing. This seems to 
me an unfair verdict taking this large 
issue as a whole, 

His tempi are often on the slow side. 
By taking the piece at too slow a speed he 
robs Le Réveil matin (4), for example, of its 
points—it represents an alarm clock—and 
he is sometimes too heavy in such pieces as 
Les Abeilles (1) or Les Papillons (2). 

But if his rhythm and tempi are uncertain 
factors, he nearly always gets to the heart 
of the matter, and excels in the darker-toned 
pieces, such as the lovely chaconne Les 
Regrets (3). I liked his lute stop registration 
of Les Barricades Misteriéuses (6), and his 
lively treatment of Les Fastes de la grande et 
ancienne Ménestrandise (11)—Couperin’s pro- 
test against the ‘‘ closed.shop ”’ ! 

Sometimes the ornamients sound obtru- 
sive and make one long for unornamented, 
melodic lines—a thing Couperin naturally 
provides very rarely—but. taking these first 
nine discs as a whole, I feel that, however 
much some of the experts may quarrel with 
this or that point of interpretation, Mr. 
Gerlin has served his composer well: and I 
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look forward to reviewing the remaining 
pieces next month, and in particular the 
wonderful Fourth Book. A.R. 
P.S.—The numbers in brackets above refer 
to the number of the ordre. 


FRANCK. Piéce Héroique. Choral 


No. 1 in E major. Choral No. 2 in 
B minor. Choral No. 3 in A minor. 


Feike Asma (organ). Philips NBL 
5004 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). Recorded in 
the “ Old Church ”, Amsterdam. 


Organ connoisseurs rate the instrument 
in the Oudekerk pretty highly, though 
whether it or its attendant acoustic suits 
the music of César Franck is a dubious point. 
It must be obvious that a lush chromatic 
texture, normal at any point in Franck’s 
oeuvre, and frequently excessive (as in the 
opening of the E major Choral) does not 
sound entirely convincing in a resonant 
building. | The Oudekerk has several 
seconds’ audible resonance, and this is 
unfortunately combined at one place in 
the B minor Choral with fairly strident 
pre-echo. The mixture is not pleasant to 
swallow. 

Asma is a competent and musicianly 
player without having any of the fire of 
Dupré. Consequently Franck’s occasional 
ventures into a near-declamatory style 
sound turgid and uninteresting. When 
musical mysticism is allowed to become 
muzzy, and dullish playing removes what 
spice there is in these late creatures of the 
master of Sainte-Clothilde, the only solu- 
tion is to wait until something better 
appears. Asma, surprisingly enough, makes 
good headway with the Piéce Hérotque, 
probably because its bolder outlines and 
stronger melodic line settle down comfort- 
ably in the spacious building chosen for the 
sessions. DS. 


MOZART. Sonata No. 11 in A major, 


K.331. Fritz Neumeyer (forte- 
piano), D.G.G. Archive AP 13013 


(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Walter Gieseking (4/54) 88CX1142z 

This square-toed, conscientious perform- 
ance is the reductio ad absurdum of teutonic 
musicological earnestness. Fritz Neumeyer 
plays on a late eighteenth-century Forte- 
piano built by the Viennese instrument- 
maker J. G. Fichtl, and restored by Dr. 
Riick of Nuremberg. The last movement, 
the Turkish Rondo, sounds extraordinary. 
The instrument itself jangles unbearably 
when it is played loudly, or the recording 
is hideously distorted, or else someone has 
been at work “ preparing ” in the manner 
of Mr. John Cage with clothes-pegs and 
paper-clips to produce a ludicrous 
* Turkish ”’ effect. 

But instrument apart, the plodding way 
that the player attacks Mozart’s phrases 
precludes musical pleasure. None of the 
three Forte-piano Mozart records that 
have’ appeared: so far (the. others are a 
Badura-Skoda recital on Nixa, and a 
concerto on D.G.G.) can be called a 
success. None sounds.as pleasant.as: Ralph 
Kirkpatrick’s K.453-on a twentieth-century 
recreation of the instrument (Nixa). 

One Sonata, too, is rather poor value for 
27s. A good deal of the second side is 
blank. A.P. 
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SCARLATTI, A. Toccata No. 7 in D 
minor. Fugue and Partitas on 
“La Folia”. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
MASTERS OF THE HARPSI- 
CHORD. Sonata in D; Sonata inG 
(Avondano). Sonata in D (Perez). 
Sonata in G minor; Sonata in D 
minor (Albero). Sonata in A (dos 
Santos). Sonata in D (Bachixa). 
Sonata in B flat (da Silva). Ruggero 
Gerlin (harpsichord). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50032 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). cae 

A certain amount of exaggeration in 
regard to their wares is common with 
salesmen ; and we should therefore not be 
too severe with Ojiseau-Lyre for calling 
these minor figures (mostly Portuguese) 
** masters”’, though we need not be 
unduly swayed by this claim on their 
behalf. Frankly, most of the pieces on this 
side of the disc come into the category of 
what has been called “ pigtails music ”— 
fair in their way, but not arresting or 
inventive enough to make us wish to hear 
them more than once—a fatal defect, it 
seems to me, in a gramophone record. The 
record sleeve describes these composers as 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, but in fact 
all are of the 18th only, even, so far as we 
know, those shadowy figures Albero and 
Bachixa. The former provides the most 
interesting music in the recital: his G 
minor Sonata has a pastoral charm, with 
several hair-raising Scarlattian modula- 
tion; the D minor is affecting, but Mr. 
Gerlin perhaps goes beyond what is 
permissible in taking it so very freely. The 
other pieces are mostly conventional, with 
empty flourishes and scale patterns, but the 
Avondano shows some character in its 
harmonic wanderings. 

The other side of the disc is superior 
musically, and is all the more welcome since 
so little is known of the elder Scarlatti’s 
keyboard works. The 29 variations on La 
Folia (the tune which has fascinated so 
many composers) are most interesting ; the 
Fugue is mainly remarkable for its lack of 
polyphony, but ends with a long passage 
over an astonishing pedal ostinato. The 
harpsichord is well recorded, without 
boosting its volume to that high-powered 
clanging we are too frequently offered by 
engineers who don’t know what the instru- 
ment really sounds like; and the Pleyel 
instrument, as always, comes over admir- 
ably. Mr. Gerlin’s registration throughout 
is interesting without being fussy, and his 
technique is goodish if not infallible. (there 
are a number of finger smudges): I must, 
Aowever, question some of his rubati—as in 
the Adagio cantabile of the Scarlatti. L.S. 


SCHUMANN. Kreisleriana, Op. 16. 
Romance, Op. 28, No. 2 in F sharp 
major. Toccata in C major, Op. 7. 
Joerg Demus (piano). Nixa WLP 
5142 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Another Schumann piano record—but 
this time three additions to the LP repertory. 
1838 was a year when Schumann the piano 
composer whirled into tornado-like activity. 
The Kinderscenen, Kreisleriana, the Arabeske, 
the Noveletten, four of the Clavierstiicke, the 
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final form of the G minor Sonata, poured 
from him. In March he “ suddenly com- 
posed about thirty quaint little things ’’, 
twelve of which became the Kinderscenen. 
In the next month the eight pieces of 
Kreisleriana: Phantasien fiir das Pianoforte 
were composed within the space of some 
days. ‘‘My music now seems to me so 
wonderfully complicated, for all its sim- 
plicity, so eloquent from the heart”, And 
the dedication to Chopin reminds us that 
both composers were now able to confide 
intimate thoughts to the keyboard. 

The original inspiration of the piece, and 
the source of its title, was the composer and 
conductor Ludwig Béhner, whom Schubert 
had heard extemporise in 1834. He chose 
to regard Boéhner as the original of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann’s Kapellmeister Kreisler in his 
Fantastestiicke in Callots Manier—a disorderly 
genius by whose strange adventures Hoff- 
mann suggested glimpses of the super- 
natural. But when listening to Kreisleriana 
it is plain that Schumann’s Tales of 
Hoffmann were really Tales of Florestan 
and Eusebius. 

Joerg Demus catches the overtones of 
mystery and speculation in a masterly 
performance, while on a purely sonic level 
his playing pleases the ears. His : 20 
of the F sharp major Romance, written 
during the same period and allied in its 
emotional depth, is calm and consoling. 
The Toccata is an earlier work, originally 
composed as an Etude Fanstastique for Clara. 
It is the least successful part of the disc, for 
the recording, which up to this point is 
admirably full and lifelike, deteriorates 
sharply, so that we cannot tell whether 
Demus accords to the Toccata the clean-cut 
touch and brilliant tones it demands: at 
any rate we cannot hear and enjoy them. 
Nevertheless, this is only in the nature of a 
fill-up ; Kreisleriana takes a side and a half. 

A.P. 


SCHUMANN. Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12. 
Fantasie in C major, Op. 17. 
Joerg Demus (piano). Nixa 
WLP5157 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Fantasiestiicke : 


Jacqueline Blancard (4/51) LM4532 


Fantasie : 
R. Weisz (7/51) LM4539 
G. Scherzer . (3/54) PMD1010 
C. Curzon (7/54) LXT2933 
B. Moiseiwitsch {igtst) (H)CLP1017 
A. Brailowsky 12/54) (H) ALP1168 


The tide of new Schumann: recordings 
shows no signs of abatement, and this new 


‘one cuts disconcertingly’. across Clifford 


Curzon’s splendid disc of the Opus 17 
Fantasie (coupled with the Kinderscenen). 
Fortunately the Fantasiestiicke present less of 
a problem. Jacqueline Blancard, in an early 
LP, gave an impressive performande ; but 
unless Decca in a re-transfer have managed 
to remove the turbine hum which accom- 
panies the music, the disc can have but 
little attraction to-day. Déemus gives every 
sign of knowing these pieces well and Joving 
them (very different from his Schumann 
Concerto reviewed on another page). The 
Fantasiestiicke form someof Schumann’s most 
autobiographical, or.:at any rate.auto- 
descriptive, pages, and Demus captures’ and 
recreates the sudden changes of mood, the 
caprices and the questionings, with great 
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vividness. Highly recommended, partic: 
larly since the piano tone is as solid, rei: 
and life-like as any recorded. 

Of the Fantasie, this young pianist gives . 
more ardent, less studied, performance tha 
Clifford Curzon. The delicacy of the latter’s 
performance grows on one with each hearin 
but I would not like to say that Demus’s free: , 
bolder handling did not come, in some ways, 
closer to the spirit of this romantic and far- 
flung sonata. Faced with a straight choice, 
in fact, I hedge, though inclination is for 
the Curzon. The recording may make the 
issue clear ; the tone is good—richer than 
in the Decca version. A.P. 


SCHUMANN. Sonata No. 2 in G minor, 
Op. 22. Humoreske in B fiat, 
Op. 20. Joerg Demus (piano). 
Nixa WLP5264 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Sonata No. 2: 

Kathleen Long (4/51) LK4023 


Demus now adds to his recordings of 
Franck, Mozart and Schubert a_ very 
creditable Schumann disc, one of whose 
items (the Humoreske) is relatively un- 
familiar to concertgoers. 

This new disc must inevitably replace 
the Kathleen Long version on account of 
the improvement in recording piano tone. 
There is a depth and punch in this Nixa 
disc which brings the instrument very much 
into our presence without stressing mechani- 
cal noises, and the surface of the disc is 
admirable. Demus has the right kind of 
pianistic vigour for the Sonata, and he 
treats the Humoreske with all the charm 
and romantic sympathy it needs. I would 
heartily recommend this disc for lovers of 
Schumann’s piano music. DS. 


VIOLIN RECITAL. II pleure dans mon 
coeur from “ Ariettes Oubliées ” ; 
La plus que lente—Valse (Debussy). 
Gavottes Nos. 1 & 2 from English 
Suite No. 6 (Bach). Pantomime from 
“El Amor Brujo” (Falla). Scherzo 
from Trio No. 1 in D minor, Op. 49 ; 
Song Without Words in E major, 
Op. 19, No. 1; Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesangs, Op. 34, No.2 (Mendelssohn). 
Tempo di Valse from Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54 (Arensky). Cantilena 
asturiana (Nin). Corcovado from 
** Sudades do Brasil ”’ (Milhaud). Folk 
Dance (Beethoven). Tango (Poldow- 
sky). Alt-Wien (Godowsky). Ave 
Maria, Op. 52, No. 6 (Schubert). 
Minuet from Divertimento No. 17 in 
D major, K.334 (Mozart). Jascha 
Heifetz (violin), Emanuel Bay (piano). 
H.M.V. ALP1206 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
I found this record rather tiresome to 
play. The gaps between pieces are far too 
brief to allow one to sit back and enjoy a 
side straight off—as if one were listening to 
Heifetz really giving a recital: on the other 
hand, the bands are so narrow that I found 
the. greatest difficulty in ever starting a 
piece at the right place. Would it not be 
possible to make recital records of this sort 
with gaps long enough for us to get clear of 
the mood of, say, Jl pleure dans mon coeur 
before being plunged into a Bach Gavotte? 
Less music on a side, of course—but at a 
lesser price ? 
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As to the selection of pieces and their 
playing, the emphasis is on sugar and 
sentiment rather than on virtuosity. More 
sugar, indeed, than you might think from 
reading the titles, for the performances of 
many of them (On Wings of Song and the 
Falla Pantomime, for example) are far more 
sentimental than they should be. The trifles 
that affect to be nothing more than such, 
need this sort of treatment, of course, and 
there I do not complain. But I boggle again 
at Schubert’s Ave Maria played in octaves 
—even in impeccable octaves. T.H. 


GUITAR RECITAL. Serenade; Zapa- 
teado Criollo (Noble). Minuetto in 
A (Prado). Three Mexican Folk 
Songs (arr. Ponce). Doublée in B 
minor; Preludio No. 1 in C (Bach). 
Romance (anon. song arr. Fortei). 
Sixteenth Century Pavane (Sanz). 
Sixteenth Century Pavane (Milan). 
Leyenda (Albeniz, arr. Segovia). 
Gustavo Zepoll (guitar). Nixa 
SLPY142 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

I hope it is a fair presumption that 
Gustavo Zepoll represents a Mexican style 
of guitar-playing, as the label declares that 
the record was made in Monterrey, Mexico 
(not the place where it happened—that had 
one r and was in California—but a thriving 
industrial city). 

Mexican or no, Zepoll is an enormously 
fine player, with resources of colour and of 
strength altogether out of the ordinary (the 
Albeniz Leyenda is particularly impressive 
on these counts). At the other end his 
resources don’t include quite the delicacy of 
Segovia ; hearing him play we think what 
a fine instrument the guitar is, not that it is 
obviously the only one worth bothering with. 
And a further resource that escapes Zepoll 
is the classical style ; no one, I hope, will 
suggest that he goes on to complete the 
Forty-eight. 

But there is plenty left to delight the ear, 
even if some of the music is on the plain side. 
And ten inches, for the purpose, are so 
much more satisfactory than twelve. And 
the recording is very good indeed. M.M. 


THE CLARINET, Vol. 3. Sonate pour 
Clarinette et Piano (Saint-Saéns). 
Sonate pour Clarinette en “la” 
et Piano (Honegger). Sonatine en 
trois mouvements (Milhaud). 
Ulysse Delecluse (clarinet), Jacques 
Delecluse: (piano). Decca LX3139 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Reviewing the musically feeble contents 
of Volume 1 last July, I expressed the hope 
that Volume 2 might come down from a 
different shelf. In the event it seems to have 
got lost, or not come down yet, but Volume 3 
certainly has—and turns out to be a record 
to be seriously considered on the merits of 
the music, which are substantial. 

At least, those of the Honegger and the 
Milhaud are; the Saint-Saéns must have 
been the most old-fashioned music written 
in 1921, bar nothing at all—where it sounds 
modern the modernisms are those of Weber, 
more applicable to 1821. To be old- 
fashioned is not, of course, at all necessarily 
to be bad ; but to be dull is, and this seems 
to me to be dull beyond the possibility of 
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redemption by a good slow movement or 
by being “ well written ”. 

Honegger and Milhaud both write 
shorter, and much more engaging works, 
with actual beauty in evidence alongside 
the elegant triviality more, perhaps, to be 
expected. Some years separate the works 
from each other ; but there is little differ- 
ence in style. 

The Delecluse duo are terribly efficient ; 
but they are, too, hard in style. The clarinet 
tone is quavery, though never a finger is put 
wrong; the piano tone is much fuller, 
deriving largely, of course, from a good 
recording. M.M. 


THE SAXOPHONE, Vol. 2. Quatuor de 
Saxophones (Schmitt). Réverie. 
Tarantelle (Absil). Introduction et 
variations sur une ronde populaire 
(Pierné). Quatuor de Saxophones 
Marcel Mule. Decca LX3135 (10in., 
27s. 34d.). 

The saxophone blossoms into a quartet. 
It can conveniently do so, as it comes in all 
sizes, as they say, according to requirements 
(though baritone players will not agree that 
the giant size makes for economy—the 
monster size has been out of fashion since 
the days of Adrian Rollini), and soprano, 
alto, tenor, and baritone blend into a 
quartet more readily than any other four 
instruments of comparable combined range 
—not even excluding strings. (Only the 
captious will add that obviously blend 
comes without effort when there are no 
characters to match up anyway.) hi 

Most writing for sax quartet—the writing 
within the purview of these particular 
columns, that is—consists of short pieces. 
On the second side of the disc Jean Absil, 
professor at the Brussels Conservatoire, 
contributes two such; Gabriel Pierné 
extends the form to a set of variations 
which explore the resources of the medium 
quite fully. But the greatest extension is 
from Florent Schmitt: a full-scale quartet 
including in its second and fourth move- 
ments virtuoso writing of a very high order. 

The Marcel Mule Quartet take it all in 
their stride; greater fluency is not to be 
had from the saxophone than this. Greater 
expressiveness is a more intangible possi- 
bility—sometimes the bottom half of the 
quartet seem willing to allow their charges 
to fulfil their natural instincts and blurt. 
The criticism could only reasonably be 
aimed at an ensemble well in the running 
for a world championship ; this is wonderful 
saxophone playing, wonderfully recorded. 

M.M. 


THE TRUMPET, VOL. Il. Dix Etudes 
pour Trompette (Sabarich). Louis 
Menardi (trumpet). Decca LXT2976 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The trumpet gets its second wind, to the 
tune, this time, of twelve inches; twelve 
inches of unaccompanied studies. Almost 
every facet of trumpet technique is covered, 
somewhere or other, though not system- 
atically—these are concert studies rather 
than mere exercises, and as listenable as 
perhaps any lengthy unaccompanied solo 
trumpet music can be. 
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The performance is quite wonderful. 
Sabarich is himself a first-class player, but 
I can’t believe he could play his own 
studies in any way better than Menardi 
does: I don’t see how it could be done. 
The recording, similarly, is of the very first 
class—plenty of resonance lends body to the 
tone, and as far as possible to the music ; 
but it does also draw attention to occasional 
joins. And at one place the volume level 
seems to jerk about somewhat. But for the 
rest of it, this is clearly a perfect record—of 
ten unaccompanied trumpet studies. 

M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG , 


BACH. Cantata—Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
mernis. Gunthild Weber (soprano), 
Helmut Krebs (tenor), Herman 
Schey (bass), Karl Steins (oboe). 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Berliner Motettenchor conducted 
by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. Archive 
APM 14007 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In many ways one of the most enigmatic 
of Bach’s cantatas, Ich hatte viel Bekiimmernis 
contains some of Bach’s finest music from 
the Weimar period. The soprano aria, 
“Seufzer Tranen’”’ with its poignant chro- 
matic. curls; the tenor’s ‘‘ Bache von 
gesalznen Zahren”’—again vivid though 
restrained in its emotionalism ; the mag- 
nificent cantus-firmus chorus “Sei nun 
wieder zufrieden ” ; these and many other 
fine moments make this a cantata of 
remarkable length and beauty. 

The Archive card gives us the usual 
information about the work: Cantata for 
the Third Sunday after Trinity, author of 
text unknown. Probably the arias and 
duets were based on texts by Salomo 
Franck. Spitta thought that this was so, 
and recent research by Alfred Diirr confirms 
this supposition. The date and the occasion, 
however, are not so easily decided as might 
first appear. For one thing, Bach habitually 
wrote the liturgical occasion for which the 
cantata was intended at the top of the 
title-page, and in this instance, the words 
at the top are “ Per ogni tempo ”’, signi- 
fying that the work could be used at any 
time during the church year. The phrase 
meaning “ Third Sunday after Trinity ” 
was written below the list of instruments, 
and (much more important) well below his 
name, as if it were an afterthought or a 
later addition. It is thus highly likely that 
this phrase, together with the date (1714) 
and the words “ musicieret choral (iter) ” 
was added at a later stage, when Bach 
actually had the cantata performed “ in 
choral fashion”—that is to say, with 
sufficient voices to bring off the solo/tutti 
division within the main choruses. 


The cantata may, therefore, have been 
composed before 1714, and additional 
evidence may be seen in the composer’s 
signature “ G(iovanni) S(ebastiano) Bach ” 
(not J. S. Bach). He used the Italian form 
of his name for another early work, Gott ist 
mein Konig (1708), and although I would 
not go so far as to suggest that it was 
written before 1710, it may have been 
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given in its earliest form soon after that 
date. The confusion in the extant orchestral 
parts indicates more clearly than anything 
else that the work we know as Cantata 21 
is very probably an enlarged and revised 
version of something considerably smaller. 
Some parts are in D minor, others in C 
minor, others still—the trombones—in B 
flat minor, and none of these keys (in 
spite of their normal Chorton-Kammerton 
relationship) squares with the known fact 
that Bach had to transpose his wood- 
wind parts up a minor third to suit the 
organ at the Schlosskirche in Weimar. 

I have stressed these details in case there 
should be any reaction from listeners to 
this disc ; and it is perfectly possible that 
those who have never heard the work 
before will feel that it is exceptionally long, 
even when divided by a sermon, which the 
present article may remotely resemble. 
The performance itself is impeccable both 
in taste and accuracy, yet there is no 
suspicion of coldness in the solo or choral 
singing. The name of Gunthild Weber is 
new to me, and I cannot help feeling that 
she is somewhat less mature than her 
partners, Helmut Krebs and Herman 
Schey. She brings to her performance of 
the aria and duet a very sincere and 
musical mind, however, and the total 
effect is one of singular aptness and under- 
standing. 

There are some bad moments of “‘ echo ” 
—a rare blemish in Archive records. 
Apart from this the disc is to be warmly 
commended. DS. 


HANDEL. Nine German Arias : No.1. 
Kiunft’ger Zeiten eitler Kummer ; 
No. 2. Das zitternde Glanzen der 
spielenden Wellen ; No. 3. Siisser 
Blumen Ambra-Flocken ; No. 4. 
Siisse Stille, sanfte Quelle ruhiger 
Gelassenheit ; No. 5. Singe, Seele, 
Gott zum Preise; No. 6. Meine 
Seele hért im Sehen; No. 7. Die 
ihr aus dunklen Griiften den eitlen 
Mammon grabt; No. 8. In den 
angenehmen Biischen; No. 9. Flam- 
mende Rose, Zierde der Erden. 


Margot Guilleaume (soprano), 
Ulrich Grehling (violin), Gustav 
Scheck (German flute), Helmut 
Winschermann (oboe), August 


Wensinger (’cello), Fritz Neumeyer 
(harpsichord). D.G.G. Archive APM 
14031 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These nine German Sacred Songs are not 
to be found in the Handel-Gesellschaft 
Edition, but were first published, edited by 
Hermann Roth, by Drei-Masken Verlag, 
Munich, in 1921. The words are by B. H. 
Brockes (whose Passion Handel had set in 
1716) and the composer set them when on a 
visit to his mother at Halle in 1729 at the 
conclusion of his Italian tour: the occasion 
when Bach sent his son, Wilhelm Fried- 
mann, to invite Handel to go and see him. 

It is a pity that neither label nor index 
card give any indication that these are 
sacred songs, nor provide translations of 
their titles. The index card does, however, 
tell us about the instruments used. These 
are a harpsichord specially constructed by 
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Neupert in 1932 on the model of a 1740 
Silbermann, a Testore violin of 1793, a 
Kirst German flute of the second half of 
the eighteenth century made of boxwood 
and with one silver key, a copy of a Denner 
oboe (eighteenth century) made by Mollen- 
hauer, Kassel, in 1952, and a Stainer 
*cello of 1657. 

Handel, apparently, did not specify the 
obligato instrument to be used: and so the 
editor used the violin, oboe, or flute accord- 
ing to what the character of the music 
seemed to demand. 

The result is delightful and of unusual 
interest. Margot Guilleaume sings the 
songs with pure tone and musicianly 
phrasing, and adds to Nos. 3, 6, and g little 
cadenzas, beautifully done, that would have 
been improvised by the singers of Handel’s 
day. The songs with flute, an instrument 
that here sounds like a recorder, are 
particularly appealing (Nos. 3, 4, and 8), 
and though No. 6 reminds one at once of 
solos in Bach’s church cantatas, Handel’s 
care for the voice and individual melodious- 
ness come through unmistakeably. 

The obbligato playing and accompanying 
are admirable and the recording, except 
that (as usual) the voice is too close to the 
microphone, is excellent. A.R. 


DEBUSSY. Fétes galantes—1st Series : 
En sourdine; Fantoches; Clair 
de lune; Trois Ballades de Frangois 
Villon. Suzanne Danco (soprano), 
Guido Agosti (piano). Decca LW5145 

e (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

The singer’s qualities and defects are 
well known. These are intelligent, lively 
and conscientious interpretations of famous 
songs. Mlle. Danco throws off Fantoches 
with spirit, her enunciation is perfect, her 
hold on the music assured. The racy 
Villon pieces sound as if they convince her 
—which is half the battle. Yet in Clair de 
lune and En sourdine something is missing : 
some mystery, some extra dimension of the 
spirit which is not conjured up in this singer’s 
bright Belgian soprano voice. P.H.-W. 





Protection for LPs. 

This is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance and one readily appreciated by the 
manufacturers who, recently, have been 
providing inner tissue protective bags with 
their LPs. Unfortunately, these are not 
permanent, although replacements can be 
obtained through the dealer organisation. 
Three months ago the Heliodor Record 
Company offered the ideal packing—a 
strong sleeve lined with a polythene bag. 
This material remains pliable under all 
conditions and’ offers an effective seal 
against moisture, whilst it is also of a non- 
static nature. 

Similar polythene bags, suitable for use 
with any standard sleeves, are now to be 
marketed by Frigicold of 10 Manchester 
Square, London, W.1. Available for 12, 
10 and 7 inch discs the bags are shaped at 
the lower end to prevent crumpling and 
have a protective flap at the open end. The 
prices for packs of twelve containers, 
including purchase tax, are as follows: 
12 inch, 7s.; 10 inch, 6s.; 7 inch, 4s. 
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SCARLATTI, A. Stabat Mater. Rosanna 
Giancola (soprano), Miti Truccato- 
Pace (contralto). Orchestra of the 
Scuola Veneziana conducted by 
Angelo Ephrikian. Vox PL7970 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This disc will assist those who wish to 
make more than a nodding acquaintance 
with the music of the elder Scarlatti. The 
work itself is not uninteresting, although it 
is the unwilling vehicle for poor interpreta- 
tion, a charge which must be presumably 
laid at the door of Ephrikian. I am amused 
to find that it is still possible to record, to 
publish for the ears of all men an early 
seventeenth century composition intended 
for liturgical use—and omit the continuo ! 
On second thoughts, we are not amused. 
The bland and largely uncommunicative 
string parts suffer considerably from the 
lack of an intelligent continuo support. 

The solo voices occasionally do well, but 
in spite of the mike placing, which causes a 
tinny resonance to set in, the resultant tone- 
colour jarring severely upon the nerves after 
a few minutes. The performance, then, is 
not exactly authentic, and the recording 
could be bettered: but Scarlatti devotees 
may feel it worth while to overlook these 
faults for the sake of the music. 

DS. 


CHORAL MUSIC OF THE 13th-16th 
CENTURIES. Five Laudi—De la 
crudel morte; Alleluja; Dimmi 
dolce Maria; Gia per la mala via ; 
O cor soave. Two Responsories— 
O vos omnes; Tenebrae factae 
sunt (Victoria). Ave de coelis; 
Hodie Christus natus est; Mag- 


nificat; Improperia and Hymn 
(Palestrina). Quartetto Polifonico. 


Decca LXT2945 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Here is a good idea gone wrong. The 
four singers have excellent voices, with fine 
intonation and blend ; the acoustic gives 
real presence to the recording, for there is a 
typically spacious resonance without which 
this music is as a picture without a frame ; 
the reproduction and surface are both good. 
excepting for two peaks in the second of the 
Laudi. 

The snag lies in that suspect word 
‘* arranged ”, which is appended to all of 
these items on the sleeve list. In many cases 
the music has been transposed down to suit 
the quartet of two tenors, baritone and bass ; 
and while this is not a bad thing in case of 
need, it is a pity to reduce every item in a 
forty-five minute recital to the same vocal 
compass. How record buyers would object 
if their favourite string quartets by Mozart 
and Beethoven were transposed down a 
fifth to suit two violas, ’cello, and double- 
bass! Yet when this is done to the music 
of Palestrina and Victoria nobody appears 
to mind very much—least of all those 
responsible. 

The main trouble is, of course, the lack of 
variety in tone-colour and tessitura: a lack 
which cannot be requited by moving the 
speed indicator to 45 and thereby trans- 
posing the whole disc bodily up a fourth. 
One feels the need of boys’ voices, just as 
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Grétry, on leaving the first performance of 
Méhul’s violin-less opera Uthal, called out 
‘* Six francs for an E-string!” But there 
are far worse things than transposition. 
Some of the monophonic Jaudi are done up, 
Kentucky-minstrel-wise, for the quartet of 
voices. The effect is not bad, though it is 
hardly reminiscent of a band of flagellants 
in full swing. The real damage comes when 
one of the best-known of Palestrina’s 
double-choir motets, Hodie Christus natus est, 
is dished up in a way which not only 
obscures the antiphonal effect of the two 
choirs, but actually obliterates one of them ! 

This music is so rarely heard that one is 
tempted to say “‘ half a loaf is better than 
none at all ”. The laudi are highly important 
in musical history, for they spanned four 
centuries, and grew from monophonic 
prototypes—still preserved in manuscripts 
at Cambridge, Cortona and Florence, and 
published by Liuzzi in his monumental 
and luxurious volumes—to songs harmon- 
ised in four parts and printed throughout 
the sixteenth century. Some were sung to 
secular words, too, as Federico Ghisi has 
pointed out in a recent study, Gi per la 
mala via being sung to the text Gi per la 
villa lunga. 5 

The two responsories, from Holy Saturday 
and Good Friday respectively, give a 
fragmentary but interesting glimpse of 
Victoria in his most sombre and moving 
mood. In the Sistine Chapel, it has always 
been the tradition to sing Palestrina’s setting 
of the Improperia at the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified, and it is remarkable to think that 
this music (together with Lamentations and 
hymns) is preserved in a priceless manu- 
script at St. John Lateran as the only known 
autograph of Palestrina. The singing of the 
Improperia is very impressive indeed. 

It is to be hoped that considerable thought 
will, in future, be given to the planning and 
issue of music of the Renaissance on 
gramophone records. I regret that I am 
unable to recommend this disc from a 
musical point of view, although the record- 
ing is generally very good. The sleeve note 
is one of the best I have ever read. D.S. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. Prima Missa 
in Cc tione Omnium 
Fidelium Defunctorum. Choir of 
the Monks of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Martin conducted by 
Pater Dr. Maurus Pfaff, O.S.B. 
D.G.G. Archive APM 14002 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

To the useful information given on the 
index card that accompanies this disc 
should be added, for the benefit of those 
unfamiliar with liturgical practice, the fact 
that priests have the privilege of celebrating 
three Masses on All Souls Day, of which the 
one here recorded is the first. Everything 
remains unchanged in the three Masses 
except the Collect, Epistle, Gospel, Secret 
(not recorded), and Post Communion. The 
chants of the Proper and the Ordinary are 
taken from the Vatican Edition of the 
Gradual with the Solesmes rhythmic signs. 

As in the recording of the Vespers 
(D.G.G. Archive AP13005) which I 
reviewed last month, the Requiem Mass is 
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sung with virile tone and excellent enuncia- 
tion by the Beuron Monks Choir: but, as 
the more elaborate pieces of the Proper 
go to show, they sing more slowly, with less 
supple rhythm, and with fewer nuances than 
their brethren of Solesmes: and a slight 
hesitance at the start of a phrase is occasion- 
ally to be noticed. Much more serious is 
the tendency of the solo singer of the 
Verses in Gradual, Tract, and Offertory 
to sharpen. In the Tract he goes up by as 
much as a semitone, and it is a pity that this 
section was not done again. 


In the Kyrie the first petition is sung (as 
it sounds tome) by one cantor, the second 
by two, and the third by the whole choir, 
and this pattern is repeated in what follows. 
The Sanctus is sung full, and the Agnus Dei 
by cantors and choir. This is an excellent 
plan. After the Sanctus the monastery bell 
is tolled for a short while to signify, I 
imagine, the Consecration. 

The clear and dignified reciting of the 
prayers, Epistle, and Gospel, is a joy to 
hear: and the whole disc presents, in 
general, a worthy rendering of the sublime 
chants of the Requiem Mass. A.R. 


POPULAR SPANISH SONGS. La 
Granadina ; Serrana; Asturiana; 
Pafio murciano . El Amor es como 
un nino; Las Majas madrilenas; El 
Vito. Canto andaluz. Irma 
Kolassi (mezzo-soprano), André 
Collard (piano). Decca LW5143 
(10 in., 18s. ofd.). 


Victoria de los Angeles has made some 
of these songs too, and is an obvious rival. 
But this Greek mezzo puts up a very 
attractive show. The voice is quick, full 
of colour and records well. The balance 


with the piano is excellent. The idea of 
the song is always realised. P.H.-W. 
GREEK FOLK SONGS. The little 


lamb; The spring under the 
planetree ; Rinaki; The price of 
a kiss ; Sirtos from Paros; The 
priest’s wife; Berceuse ; Douro 
douro. Irma Kolassi (mezzo- 
soprano), André Collard (piano). 
Decca LW5129 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 


Another pleasing record from this singer 
who has such life in her voice, such tone 
that it is as distinctive as the cast of a face. 


One could not imitate it, as one could so: 


many singers’ voices, by some other 
melodic instrument. The voice is so well- 
pitched and the act of singing is so spon- 
taneous-sounding and she seems so im- 
mersed in the songs. I do not know what 
these folk-songs are about, but my experi- 
ence has often been that what one reads 
into them is often more interesting than 
the reality; some are passionate, some 
mocking and some mysteriously consoling. 
Purists may not like Frenchified piano 
accompaniments, but they are well-played 
and well-balanced and the effect of such a 
simple song as the last on the list stays 
with one for many hours. Those who like 
Spanish: folk-songs should try the Greek 
brand too. P.H.-W. 


Ror 


16TH AND 17TH CENTURY ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH SONGS. Valli 
profonde (da Gagliano) ; Fantasia 
(Perino Fiorentino) ; Se Paura spira 
(Frescobaldi); Fuggi fuggi cuor 
mio ; Con lagrime e sospir 
(Verdelot-Willaert) ; Veneziana 
(anon.) ; Sventura, cuor mio 
(Carissimi); Care e dolce (A. 
Scarlatti) ; Perdida; Sospira; 
Durandarte. Three pavanes for 
lute (Milan); Si me Maman 
Triste estaba; Pavana; Israel 
(de Mudarra). Hugues Cuénod 
(tenor), Hermann Leeb (lute). Nixa 
WLP5059 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is a highly interesting disc not only 
for the specialist but for the lover of song 
in all its aspects. Cuénod and Leeb are a 
well-known team, and they obviously feel 
enthusiastic about the music they have 
recorded. They lead us, in a most attractive 
programme, through monody and lute 
solos from the Late Renaissance to the 
Early Baroque. 


The Italian side of the disc begins with a 
song by Marco da Gagliano, who was one 
of the greatest among the magnificent 
succession of musicians to serve the Medici 
family. This song, based on a sonnet of 
Luigi Tansillo, comes from Gagliano’s 
Musiche a una, due, e tre voci of 1615. Both 
this and the Frescobaldi song are per- 
formed with conviction and taste. The two 
Verdelot madrigals, intabulated by Willaert 
and published in 1536, show a very early 
penchant for pseudo-monody, and they 
sound very successful in these performances. 
There is much charm in the songs (a 
century removed from Verdelot) by 
Carissimi and Scarlatti, the latter especially 
being tuneful and memorable. As the 
record is sleeveless so far, I cannot trace 
the second of the lute solos, an anonymous 
Veneziana. The first is a very fine fantasia, 
consisting of freely decorated chordal 
structures, by a pupil of Francesco da 
Milano. 


Early monody in Spain is represented on 
the reverse of the record. Only two com- 


posers are included—Luis Milan and 
Alonso de Mudarra. Milan’s Libro de 
Musica de Vihuela de Mano intitulado El 


Maestro was published in 1536, the same 
year as the Willaert volume mentioned 
above. Comparison of the two composers is 
inevitable and instructive. Milan’s book is 
on a gradus ad parnassum basis, so that the 
range of technique required, both vocal 
and instrumental, is very wide. The three 
pavanas, half of a set of six, give us ample 
proof of Milan’s firm grasp of the dance 
idiom in its lute form. Mudarra published 
his Tres Libros de Musica en Cifra exactly ten 
years after the volume of Milan, and the 
two books are very similar in content— 
fantasias, songs, and dances of many kinds. 

So much for the repertoire. The per- 
formance of these pieces varies considerably. 
Many are beautifully played and sung, and 
will repay careful listening. Other items 
appear to have been recorded in a great 
hurry: there are points so obviously wrong 
—and so easily corrected—that one wonders 
why no re-takes or alternative versions were 
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made. Cuénod’s intonation is sometimes 
unstable, which is very rare for him. 
Repeated hearings of the record remind me 
constantly that I have heard him do better, 
far better, on many occasions. Leeb, too, 
is a cultivated and gifted player, but his 
interpretations are not flattered by the 
recording. For one thing there is vast and 
throbbing resonance, which to my mind 
ruins the intimate flavour these songs 
should have. Perhaps the idea of West- 
minster’s recording engineer is that the 
songs should reach us as if from a distance— 
Echos du temps passé, in fact. The bother is 
that there is also pre-echo, which may be 
all very well for music of the future, but it 
patently will not do for the present. I am 
reminded of something the American 
composer John Cage said at a recent 
lecture: ‘“‘ There are two things wrong 
with tape recording, and one of them 
happens to be music”. The music is all 
right on this: disc, but the recording could 
definitely be improved. But the disc itself 
is valuable in spite of its imperfections, for 
it presents for the first time glimpses of a 
fine and truly remarkable repertoire which 
deserves to be better known. 9. 


OPERATIC 
BERLIOZ. Les Troyens 4 Carthage. 


Dido Arda Mandikian (sop.) 
Anna Janine Collard (mezzo-sop.) 
Ascagne Michelene Rolle (sop.) 
‘Aeneas Jean Giraudeau (ten.) 
9 Bernard Gallet (bar.) 
Narbal Xavier Depraz (bass) 


First Soldier 
Trojan Chief 


rst Ghost of | George Abdoun (bass) 


Chorebe 
Second Soldier 
Mercury André Dran (ten.) 
Other Ghosts 
L’Ensemble Vocal de _ Paris, 


L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. London DTL93001-3 
(three 12 in., 109s. 4$d.). 


It was not until 1890, that is twenty-one 
years after Berlioz’ death, that Les Troyens 
was given, at Karlsruhe, with some 
approximation to the composer’s intentions : 
and since that date the great work has been 
infrequently performed as a whole, an | al- 
ways with cuts, scenes inverted, and so forth. 
We may take pride in the fact that the 
performances at Glasgow by Erik Chis- 
holm in 1935 and by J. G. Westrup at 
Oxford in 1950 (both of which were 
amateur productions with some professional 
help) were very much more respectful to 
Berlioz’ expressed wish, in his preface to the 
opera, to have it performed as written. He 
himself had experienced the bitterness of 
having to sacrifice much fine music, in that 
section of the opera we now know as Les 
Troyens a Carthage, to the demands of the 
director of the theatre, the singers, and 
even the machinists—these cuts included 
the Chasse Royale !—and he never had the 
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joy of hearing the first section of the opera, 
La Prise de Troie, which is dominated by the 
great figure of Cassandra (a magnificent 
dramatic soprano part), at all. The one 
thing in Les Troyens 4 Carthage that could be 
cut with advantage is the Prelude to the 
opera, a “lament” over Troy (and, in 
particular, Cassandra), which was followed, 
in the first production, by spoken explana- 
tions of what had gone before in the 
unperformed La Prise de Troie. 


Berlioz begins with some very impressive 
measures, but then (like Gounod in his 
Prelude to Faust) declines into banality, 
scoring a melody taken from a duet in La 
Prise de Troie for cornet and trombone. 


The reason for this Prelude, hastily 
devised by the harassed Berlioz, when it 
became clear the opera would have to be 
divided up, no longer exists: and the work 
might now well begin with the music intro- 
ducing the opening chorus. 


Dido soon appears on the scene, pre- 
ceded by a splendid chorus of welcome that 
recalls Berlioz’ adored Gluck. 


The part of Dido is cast for a mezzo- 
soprano, and Arda Mandikian sings this 
heroic role with intelligence, musical 
feeling, and with much of the pathos and 
passion it calls for; but she cannot com- 
mand the beauty or volume of tone the 
music so frequently demands. I felt the 
same way about Magda Lazlo’s perform- 
ance of Cressida,in Sir William Walton’s 
opera, in which there was so much to 
admire, but in which the natural limitations 
of her voice did not enable her to fill out 
great lyrical or dramatic phrases with 
thrilling tone. 


Janine Collard, as we hear in her charm- 
ing duet with Dido in this first act, is a good 
solid contralto and perfectly adequate: and 
Micheline Rolle is also adequate as Ascagne, 
the son of Aeneas. The great moment when 
that hero throws off his sailor’s disguise and 
reveals himself to Dido in shining armour 
with the words “ Reine! je suis Enée” 
should be as thrilling as Otello’s ‘‘Esultate”’ 
in Verdi’s opera: but it becomes evident 
at once, alas, that Jean Giraudeau is a 
lyric tenor, and one who shirks the high C 
in his tremendous scena ‘‘ Inutiles regrets ”’, 
cannot make anything of the climatic 
B flat at the end of it, and, earlier on, has 
to resort, in telling his son to remember the 
glories of Hector and his father, to a B flat 
which is anything but de poitrine! 

Jean Giraudeau must be, however, con- 
siderably better than the first exponent of 
the part, whom Berlioz could only call 
* occasionally spirited and animated ”’, 
and in the exquisite love duet ‘“‘ Nuit 
d’ivresse ’? (for the text of which Berlioz 
draws on the “ moonlight” scene in The 
Merchant of Venice) both he and Miss 
Mandikian are at their best. This duet is 
preceded by the wonderful quintet, ‘“* Tout 
conspire’, and the lovely septet (with 
chorus) was encored at the first perform- 
ance. This second act contains, indeed, a 
flood of the most glorious music. The Chasse 
Royale is played (as it stands in the “‘revised”’ 
vocal score) at the end of the love duet, a 
proceeding which, as Jacques Barzun says, 
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makes nonsense of both Virgil and Berlioz. 
The point is that the storm is the occasion 
of detaching Dido and her guest from their 
retinue and, as they shelter in a cave, of the 
consummation of their union. 


The cries of the woodland creatures, at 
the height of the storm (naturally omitted 
in concert performances of this number) 
add greatly to the dramatic effect. 


Mention of The Royal Hunt and Storm 
brings to mind Beecham’s wonderful 
performances (and recording) of it, and of 
the unforgettable broadcasts he gave of the 
opera. We cannot expect, and do not get, 
anything so fine from Scherchen, most 
unpredictable of conductors. | 


He often accompanies sensitively, as in 
the love duet, and whenever Dido is con- 
cerned : but at other times (and, I fear, in the 
Chasse Royale) without much feeling for the 
true style of the music. He is not, it is true, 
aided by the rather coarse recording of the 
purely orchestral numbers. How superb 
these are. Who but Berlioz, in the scene 
(Act 1) in which Dido recognises the 
dignity of labour, would have written 
music of such amazing originality for the 
processions of builders, sailors, and work- 
men? The little skirls on the woodwind as 
the sailors advance delightfully suggest that 
they might burst into a hornpipe at any 
moment! The ballet in Act 2 is also full of 
splendid music. 


To return to the cast, Bernard Gallet, 
who doubles the parts of Iopas, a Tyrian 
poet, and Hylas, a homesick sailor, sings 
his two lovely tenor songs with feeling, but 
with some constriction of tone in the upper 
part of his voice. A cut is unfortunately 
made in the second, and most imaginative, 
of these songs. The comic duet in Act 3 
for the two soldiers is well sung by André 
Dran and George Abdoun, and Xavier 
Depraz does his best with the part of Narbal, 
who tends to be an operatic bore. 


The final scene in the opera is as great, 
in its very different way, as the Closing Scene 
of Gétterdimmerung, and Miss Mandikian 
rises to it with much dignity and dramatic 
force. Her pathetic cries, preceded by an 
orchestral introduction of extraordinary 
poignance, haunt the memory: and her 
farewells to Carthage, Africa, her sister 
and life itself—into which comes a remin- 
iscence of the love duet—are deeply moving. 
The impassioned scene of her parting with 
Aeneas is also well done by both artists. 


This first recording of Berlioz’ great work 
is adequate, but has some patches of poor 
balance, the orchestra being occasionally 
far too weak in volume. Some of the big 
climaxes are, indeed, ludicrously under- 
recorded. In spite of these defects, and those 
mentioned before, the stature of the opera, 
its power and pathos, and the astounding 
originality of thought and expression in it, 
are not in doubt. DTLg3003 (sides 3 and 
4) contains the scene of Dido’s “* Garden by 
the Sea ”’ (the quintet, septet, and love duet) 
as well as the Ballet and Iopas song, and 
the Chasse Royale. Having purchased this 
most lovers of opera will, I think, be 
impelled to get the remaining two discs. 

A.R 
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BONDEVILLE. L’Ecole des Maris 
(Extracts). 
Ariste Xavier Depraz 
Sganarelle Louis Musy 
Valére Jean Giraudeau 
Dame Cathau Agnés Disney 
Ergaste R. Massard 
Isabelle Mado Robin 


Orchestre de Théatre National de 
lY’Opéra Comique and Chorus con- 
ducted by Albert Wolff. Artistic 
direction : Max de Rieux. London 
TWo1024 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Extracts froma work—a light and 
attractive setting of Moliére—which has 
been played in France and Belgium but 
never, I think, over here. The Opéra 
Comique first saw it in 1935 and it was 
successful enough to encourage the com- 
poser to make a suite from it two years later. 
These, however, are operatic; i.e. ensembles 
as well as solos. Xavier Depraz makes 
rather a depressing start with Ariste’s 
reflections on how a wise man should bow 
to circumstances ; the illustrative musical 
background is very French and pretty, and 
such a wobbly bass in the near foreground 
quite overcharges the picture. As the other 
brother Sganarelle, Louis Musy is at least 
more lively. Mado Robin sounds mis- 
chievous as the latter’s ward who, it will 
be remembered, gives her guardian the slip 
and marries the baritone Valére. Léonore, 
who should balance things as Ariste’s ward, 
has no voice here. 

It is light-fingered music and sometimes 
makes a pleasant joke such as quoting 
Duparc’s Invitation when there is talk of 
going on a voyage. But the record as a 
whole, only fairly well capturing what no 
doubt was a vivacious studio performance, 
is not one I fell in love with. P.H.-W. 


BRETON. La Verbena de la Paloma. 
La “‘ sefia ”’ Rita Tony Rosado 
Susana Ana Maria Iriarte 
Casta Marianela de Montijo 
La “‘cantaora”’ Ines Rivadeneira 
La tia Antonia Patrocinio Rico 


Portera Soledad Jimenez 
Don Hilarién Carlos Olier 
Julian Manuel Ausensi 
Don Sebastian Juan Encabo 
El tabernero Gerardo Monreal 
Mozo Gregorio Gil 
Portero Sebastian Vazquez 


Madrid Singers, Augmented 
Madrid Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ataulfo Argenta. ‘London 
International TWo1015 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). 

La Verbena de la Paloma (The Festival of 
the Dove) is one of the great classics of the 
Spanish zarzuela: it was first produced in 
1894 to an enthusiastic public, and the hit 
tune of the show, the graceful Habanera 
heard in the Prelude and as the finale, is 
one of those tunes which every Spaniard 
knows—though the statement in the sleeve- 
note that the Intermezzo “is featured in 
every concert programme” is obviously 
rather wild. (May I point out to whoever 
does these English notes for London Inter- 
national that—as the Spanish clearly 
states—Bretén wrote this work in 19, not 
29, days; and that it is misleading to 
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translate sainete simply as farce.) Bretén 
was a serious composer whose main 
ambition centred on founding a truly 
Spanish school of grand opera, and as a 
result of his greater musical culture the 
ensemble writing in the Verbena is strikingly 
superior to that in most pieces of this light 
type. Two delightful touches of local colour 
will strike the listener—the effective scene 
in which a traditional folk-singer (cantaora) 
sings a soledad in a tavern, accompanied by 
a pub piano ; and the use, in the Intermezzo 
(in mazurka rhythm), of a typical Madrid 
street piano, complete with little jingling 
bells. 

Yet it must be confessed that, considered 
purely as a disc, this issue is only partially 
successful. The main reason is that, without 
a score or a scene-by-scene synopsis (which 
should have been provided), the action is 
all but incomprehensible, especially since, 
as usual with these zarzuela recordings, all 
the spoken dialogue is omitted (except 
when it happens to occur over the music, 
which makes the whole effect odder than 
ever) ; and no one without prior knowledge 
can tell which of the minor characters is 
which. What, I wonder, will listeners make 
of the first number on side 2, which consists 
of a watchman’s ditty sung by someone 
without a voice (not shown on the cast list), 
some desultory conversation, and the 
sound of a character persistently, and with 
increasing vehemence, yelling ‘‘ Fran- 
cisco!’ ? Of the principals, Rosado sings 
well, with more dramatic colour in her 
voice than usual, Ausensi makes a sympa- 
thetic hero, and Iriarte is wasted, practically 
all she has to sing being odd phrases in the 


finale. Those who enjoy opera and operetta 


for the singing will be disappointed that 
Oller, who plays the lecherous old Don 
Hilaridn with appropriate but not very 
musical tone, has one of the largest roles. 
The orchestral playing is only moderate— 
ensemble is sometimes haphazard, and the 
solo flute in the Prelude (behind which 
there is a good deal of background mush) 
is sharp—and the recorded tone is on a par 
with it, though in fairness I must say that 
it is a considerable improvement on that of 
the Alhambra pressings from which this 


issue was presumably taken. LS. 

CHAPI. La Tempestad. 
Roberto Tony Rosado 
Angela Pilar Lorengar 
Simon Manuel Ausensi 
Beltran Carlos Munguia 
Mateo Gregorio Gil 
Juez A. Diaz Martos 


Madrid Singers, AugmentedMadrid 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Ataulfo Argenta. London TWog1029 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

One must not look for local colour here, 
though the music in itself is more distin- 
guished than that of the other zarzuela in 
the endless flow of such this month: 
Serrano’s Song of Oblivion. The setting 
here is a Breton village, and the story 
faintly like Les Cloches de Corneville, which 
operetta comes to mind in the elegant and 
tuneful choruses, duets and ‘* romances ”’. 
One of the latter, an invocation sung to his 
native shores by the tenor hero Bertram 
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has a faint suggestion of Breton bagpipe or 
cornemuse, to give local colour, but other- 
wise the idiom is as international as Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives or Messager’s Véronique. I 
mention this because it seems to detract 
from the excellently recorded and _ per- 
formed operetta for us Northerners, whereas ° 
if you lived in the Argentine, it might carry 
just enough exotic colour to attract you. 
The aforesaid tenor romance is most 
engagingly sung by Carlos Munguia and 
could serve as a test of the whole: it is 
band a2, side 2. The chorus is admirable— 
for the kind of work in review. P.H.-W. 


CHAPI. El Barquillero. 


Socorro Tony Rosado 
Pepillo Carlos Munguia 
Melgares Juan de Andia 


Madrid Singers (Jose Perera), Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Ataulfo Argenta. London Inter- 
national W91025 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

I shall not, I am certain, be the only one 
to be all at sea over the plot of this zarzuela 
(which dates from 1900). It is apparently 
about the love of a wafer-seller (barquillero) 
named Pepillo for a girl called Socorro, 
and his triumph over the threats of one 
Lunarito, who however, as a non-singing 
character, has been cut out entirely. The 
sleeve-note gives no indication of who 
Melgares might be, though from the music 
it sounds as if he is a soldier ; and the note 
goes from vague to misleading in declaring 
that Pepillo is sung by a woman—which is 
patently not so. Dramatic raison d’étre or 
continuity in this disc, in fact, is nil, and 
one must approach it solely as a collection 
of tuneful snippets. From this point of 
view it is good value: the tunes are gay 
and skilfully orchestrated (with more 
delicacy than is common among the 
zarzuelistas). The duet finale of scene 1, 
and all that we have of scenes 2 and 3, is 
likely to find favour, the last chorus 
imitating the whirring of the wafer-seller’s 
wheel being delightful. Carlos Munguia 
sounds rather ill at ease here, as if the 
music lay too low for him. Tofiy Rosado, 
in her big solo at the start of side 2 (which 
she opens somewhat unsteadily), has to 
contend with an over-exuberant orchestra, 
which (if one can forgive the sound of its 
brass) elsewhere plays with just the right 
amount of zest—though Sr. Argenta might 
have improved the unanimity between the 
orchestra and the singers. L.S. 


The Heliodor Record Company 

The Heliodor Record Company, repre- 
sentatives in this country of the Deutsche 
Grammophon Gesellschaft, announce that 
as from February 1st they will commence 
the issue of the standard D.G.G. classical 
repertoire, in addition to the present 
Archive Production. The D.G.G. cata- 
logue features many famous names, 
including the late Dr. Furtwangler, Irmgard 
Seefried, Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Wilhelm 
Kempff and the successful young German 
conductor, Ferenc Fricsay. It is anticipated 
that each. monthly issue will ,gontain a 
maximum of some five or six LP discs. 
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CHAPI. La Revoltosa. 


Mari Pepa Ana Maria Iriarte 
Soledad Ines Rivadeneira 
Borgonia Patrocinio Rico 
Chupitos Mari Carmen del Rio 
Encarna Lopez Roldan 
Felipe Manuel Ausensi 
Candido Enrique Povedano 
Riberio Julio Nadal 
Atenedoro Antonio Lopez 
Candelas Joaquin Roda 


Madrid Singers, Augmented Mad- 
rid Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Ataulfo Argenta. London Inter- 
national TWog1014 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
The title of this zarzuela of Madrid life, 
first produced in 1897, is difficult to render 
into English. The Provocative Beauty might 
serve for want of a better translation: what 
is obviously inadmissible is London’s The 
Lady Joker. The note on the sleeve achieves 
a sublime fatuity: it claims that from the 
first performance onwards, “it seems no 
exaggeration to say that it has not ceased 
to be a success on the desks of every 
orchestra in the whole world, and _ its 
music—particularly the Intermezzo—has 
formed the basis of every symphony concert 
of Spanish music”. Well, well: we must 
have different ideas about exaggeration. 
And what does this work boil down to, as 
we get it here? A Prelude, recorded 
somewhat coarsely towards the end; a 
charmingly scored melodrama whose spoken 
remarks will mean little to most listeners, 
followed by a seguidillas by the chorus and a 
comedian who simply can’t sing ; a quartet 
in which Iriarte vocally puts her colleagues 
to shame; an _ orchestral Intermezzo 
followed by some character stuff with 
snatches of hand-clapping ; a duet (identical 
with the Prelude) between the only two 
singers in the cast, Iriarte and Ausensi (the 
latter not as steady as sometimes) ; and 
more character scenes. Pretty thin fare, all 
told. L.S. 


CHUECA. Agua, azucarillos y aguar- 
diente 


Pepa Tony Rosado 
Manuela Ana Maria Iriarte 
Mama Maria Teresa Berganza 
Garibaldi Maria Teresa Berganza 
Asia Maria Angeles Carchena 


Serafin Antonio Perez 
Vicente Juan Encabo 
Lorenzo Manuel Ortega 


The Madrid Singers and Aug- 
mented Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo 

enta. London International 
Wo1016 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The musical part of this classic farce of 
1897 represents even less of the action than 
we get in most of this Spanish series—but 
this is nevertheless among the most captivat- 
ing of these discs. To start with, the Prelude 
is worthy of Johann Strauss (whom it is 
not so unlike in style) and ends with a 
delightful galop tune which reappears in 
vocal form as the wafer-sellers’ chorus, the 
hit of the show. (In its latter version it is a 
pity that the conductor notably fails—as he 
does elsewhere—to synchronise fast-moving 
vocal with the orchestra.) One 
should perhaps not trouble too much with 
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the plot, such as it is, but even the knowledge 
that it concerns Madrid folk enjoying 
themselves in the park in summer (and two 
water-sweets-and-liquor-vendors quarrel- 
ling) is likely to leave in the dark listeners 
who hear—side 2, band 2—an odd mixture 
of Italian and Spanish. The bulk of the 
work falls on the chorus, who have the 
time of their lives on side 1 imitating 
children and nursemaids. Only one of the 
men in the cast-list appears on his own, 
and as he cannot sing at all, it doesn’t 
matter which he is. Mmes. Rosado and 
Iriarte bring a welcome touch of pro- 
fessionalism to the solos ; but the score as a 
whole is so irresistibly gay that one can 
overlook the shortcomings of some of the 
cast. The recording is clear and lively, save 
for some compression at the end. I would 
warn readers not to expect at the end of the 
work the classical Passacaglia promised by 
the sleeve-note ; a pasacalle is something 
different. LS. 


FERNANDEZ CABALLERO. 
de La Africana. 


El Duo 


La Antonelli Ana Maria Iriarte 
Giuseppini Carlos Munguia 
Querubini Joaquin Roda 
Pérez Rafael Maldonado 


The Madrid Singers (Jose Perera), 
Augmented Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo 
Argenta. London International 
TWoror! (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This zarzuela, first performed in Madrid 
in 1893, was intended as a skit on the Italian 
opera companies so popular in Spain during 
the nineteenth century, and whose purely 
foreign style served as a challenge to 
Spanish composers to attempt a national 
form of opera. The main characters are 
the manager of the troupe, his wife (the 
prima donna), and the young tenor, who puts 
such feeling into his kiss during the love 
duet in Act 4 of Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine (a 
work much played in Spain) that the 
injured husband attacks him on the stage, 
there is an uproar in the theatre, the police 
are called in, and the tenor’s mother takes 
him away as being in need of moral 
protection. The libretto is an entertaining 
one for those with a fair knowledge of the 
language, since the actors use Italianate 
turns of phrase ; and the rehearsal scene 
which starts side 2, with the protesting 
manager directing operations in Italian, 
gives us a good idea of how much amuse- 
ment is lost by the exclusion of the rest of 
the dialogue. (There is a nice scene in 
which the soprano and tenor, introducing 
themselves to the audience, express their 
preferences in operatic roles.) However, the 
fact that the music appears to give out long 
before the story—I had been looking forward 
to a fracas played over Meyerbeer—is of less 
consequence in view of the thinness of 
Fernandez Caballero’s invention. His love 
duet is the only highlight of the score, and 
that is well sung: another duet between 
Munguia and Roda goes for nothing because 
of the latter’s vocal nullity. The chorus— 
which has a good deal to do—is in its best 
form (the opening scene in particular is 
very neat), and the recording throughout 
is very clear. L.S. 
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FERNANDEZ CABALLERO. Gigantes 
y Cabezudos. 


Pilar Ana Maria Iriarte 
Antonia Maria Teresa Erdozain 
Juana Maria Prieto 
Jesus Carlos Munguia 
Isidro Nicolas Aldonando 
Timoteo Faustino Aurquia 


Chamber Chorus of the Orfeon 
Donostiarra de San Sebastian con- 
ducted by Juan Gorostidi, Grand 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ataulfo Argenta. London Inter- 
national TWog1o21 (12 in., 36s. 53d.). 
Lionel Salter reviewed composer’s 
zarzuela called La Viejecita in October and 
predicted we should soon be getting the 
above from the same workshop. I find | 
agree with him on nearly every point ; 
except that this time the music is more 
characteristically Spanish than I had been 
led to expect. But perhaps that is because 
this two-act zarzusla (1898) is to some 
extent poking fun at the Aragonese char- 
acter—the giants and big-heads of the title 
refer not merely to the carnival monsters in 
the fiesta, but also, one gathers, to Aragonese 
love of the grandiose. As it is set in Aragon 
the jota is loud in the land and very jolly it 
sounds taken up by strident soloists and 
chorus. One keeps wondering what Bizet 
would have thought of this market place. 1 
think he would have liked Ana Maria 
Iriarte. Her voice is so vibrant with vitality, 
so full of colour (even rather crude colour). 
It sounds metallic and sunbaked like a lizard 
and moves fast. It is also uniquely Spanish 
in timbre and at times recalls both Supervia 
and Raquel Mellor. The best thing and 
what in a modern musical would be called 
a ‘‘show stopper ” is the scene where the 
heroine receives a letter from her soldier 
sweetheart in Africa and with difficulty 
reads it. The words are printed out in the 
sleeve note and one can well imagine how 
the number must “go” in the theatre. 
There are scrolls between the scenes; no 
spoken dialogue. P.H.-W 


GUERRERO. Los Gavilanes. 


Adriana Tony Rosado 
Rosaura Teresa Berganza 
Juan Manuel Ausensi 
Gustavo Carlos Munguia 


The Madrid Singers (Jose Perera), 
Augmented Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo 
Argenta. London International 
TWorore2 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

An unusually serious three-act zarzuela, 
this one, about a man who has made his 
money abroad and comes back to woo not 
the girl he used to love, who was then 
forced to marry a rich man (who led her 
a miserable life before leaving her a 
widow), but her daughter. He relents on 
hearing the daughter being advised to run 
off with her lover—a poor local boy— 
rather than make a loveless marriage as her 
mother had done. The moral—the dove 
must protect its young from the marauding 
sparrow-hawks (gavilanes). Guerrero’s score, 
composed in 1923, is well written, though 
his orchestration becomes rather obvious 
after a while—oboe always in unison with 
the soprano, violins doubling the baritone. 
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As usual in this series of issues, the absence 
of dialogue reduces the piece to a succession 
of isolated numbers; the melodies are 
facile but scarcely memorable; and the 
effect of the whole would be undoubtedly 
greater if it wasn’t practically all taken 
fortissimo. Ausensi, for example, seems 
intent throughout mainly on showing off 
his fine voice; but he does succeed in 
characterising the vigorous but not-so-young 
Juan whose return is the starting point of the 
plot. Despite Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s recent 
strictures on my views of these Spanish 
singers, I cannot find Carlos Munguia’s 
nasal, complacent style here (which seems 
to me to lack any tenderness) very sympa- 
thetic. The two sopranos are not always 
easy to tell apart, but Tofiy Rosado scores 
heavily with Adriana’s big aria in Act 3 
(the best music in the show), which recounts 
the sorrows she has suffered through her 
unhappy marriage. The chorus sings with 
lightness, though the chorus men are not 
very polished. To sum up, a moderately 
successful issue. L.S. 


SERRANO. La Cancién del Olvido. 
Rosina Pilar Lorengar 
Leonello Manuel Ausensi 
Toribio Carlos Munguia 


Madrid Singers. Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Ataulfo Argenta. 
London TW91026 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
“ Song of Oblivion ” is right !_ Attractive 
things here, but the pretty tunes soon fade 
from the mind. The piece has perhaps 
greater interest for a Spaniard than for us, 
because it is a Spanish view of Naples: 
which at least is a change from the 
Neapolitan view of Spain of which there 
are quite a few. But a zarzuela’s charm for 
a foreigner is likely to be greater the more 
Spanish-sounding it is, and this one, all 
about love in Naples in the Napoleonic 
era, is simply Naples as a 1916 operetta 
composer in any country would depict it, 
with tarantellas and mandoline choruses. 
The numbers are well sung and well 
recorded. The soprano we know already. 
The tenor Munguia is admirable. The 
whole thing would surely make a perfectly 
charming film. P.H.- 


SERRANO. Los de Aragén. Tojiy 
Rosado (Gloria), Carlos Munguia 
(Augustin), The Madrid Singers and 
Grand Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ataulfo Argenta. London 
International Wg91027 (10 in., 27s. 
34d.). 

The People of Aragon relates how Gloria, 
who has committed the heinous crime of 
seeking wider musical experience than is 
afforded by her native jota, and who has 
left her home and her young man in order 
to become a concert singer, returns to 
Saragossa and is punished for her pre- 
sumption. She actually has the effrontery 
to sing a French song (the saucy minx !) 
at the theatre ; but having duly repented 


of her pride, prayed to the Virgin of Pilar, - 


and humbly begged forgiveness of her lover 
and her family, she is finally taken back 
into favour. This, in brief, provides the 
basis of one of the least inspired zarzuelas 
: I have heard, saved from complete dullness 
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only by the jota rhythm (never far away) 
and the cheerful sound of the rondalla or 
guitar band. The best moments are the very 
original opening, with the tenor declaiming 
the play’s motto (“‘ Little dove of Aragon, 
stay in your dovecote or you’ll be brought 
back from afar by the bells of the Pilar ”’) 
to the accompaniment of the rondalla, and 
the verses in honour of the Virgin of Pilar, 
for tenor and chorus. The orchestration is 
mostly vulgar—in No. 4, for example, all 
the violins (and later the brass, too) play in 
unison with the soprano—and, as if in 
sympathy, the two principals feel con- 
strained to sing at the tops of their voices 
almost throughout. At least they do have 
voices, which is more than can be said for 
some of these zarzuela casts, and their 
diction is clear ; but I strongly dislike the 
way Munguia shouts at the top of his 
compass. L.S. 


SERRANO. La Reina Mora. 
Coral Ana Maria Iriarte 
Nina Pilar Lorengar 
Mercedes Teresa Berganza 
Isabel Marichu Urreta 
Esteban Manuel Ausensi 
Don Nuez Perecito 
Miguel Angel Ramon Alonso 
Otufa Manuel Ortega 


Augmented Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo 
Argenta. London International 
TWoroo1 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Ana Maria Iriarte is in splendid form in 
this piece, an amatory mix-up set in the 
old quarter of Seville ; and Ausensi also, 
mostly cast in a heavily traditional style, 
sings well as Esteban, the lover of Coral, 
whose beauty has earned her the nickname 
of the “‘ Moorish Queen”. Unfortunately 
the four numbers on this disc are of variable 
quality: Coral’s opening solo is admirable, 
but this is followed by snatches of a pretty- 
voiced (but rather unsteady) soprano 
whose stanzas are interspersed with a good 
deal of tiresome melodrama; the next 
number goes on repeating itself for far too 
long, and contains. much too much chatter 
over orchestral ogfinati ; and the disc ends 
with an_ indifferently-played orchestral 
interlude and a short comedy scene with 
guitar. The conclusion is inescapable that 
many of these zarzuelas are unlikely to 
appeal outside Spain unless and until they 
are better presented, and that in any case 
only the best examples need be offered to 
non-Spanish audiences. LS. 


TORROBA, Luisa Fernanda. 
Carolina 
Maria de los Angeles Morales 
Luisa Fernanda Fuensanta Sola 


Vidal Manuel Ausensi 
Javier Carlos Munguia 
The Savoyard Carlos Munguia 
A Vendor . Gregorio Gil 
Nogales A. Diaz Martos 


The Madrid Singers and Grand 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ataulfo Argenta. London Inter- 
national TWog1o22 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
After the desert wastes of some of these 
Spanish operettas, it is a delightful relief to 
come to one which is based on a firm plot 
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and is written by a cultivated musician. 
Luisa Fernanda (1932) is a romance set 
against the background of the struggles 
of the Liberals and Royalists in the reign 
of Isabel II ; the music has vivacity and 
invention, is scored with skill, and has 
dramatic force—the scene of the auction at 
the ball and that of the crowd threatening 
to kill Javier, for example, have the true 
effectiveness of well-constructed opera. The 
first two acts take place in Madrid, but the 
third moves to Vidal’s country estate (where 
he plans to marry the heroine, but gener- 
ously lets her go when he sees that she is 
in love with his political opponent, Javier), 
and this provides the opportunity to 
introduce some Estremaduran pastoral 
atmosphere, which is altogether charming. 
(The sleeve translation places Vidal’s 
famous song Ay mi morena in Act 2 instead 
of Act 3.) The best singing on the disc 
comes from Maria de los Angeles Morales 
as the Duchess Carolina—her Caballero del 
alto plumero is enchanting: in fact, if one 
were to judge purely vocally, it is slightly 
surprising that Javier should leave her for 
the heroine. I should like Ausensi better if 
he didn’t always sing at full throttle: when 
in No. 3, for example, he is thinking 
nostalgically of his country home, he should 
be able to realise, even without the piano 
markings in the score, that the number 
doesn’t call for tone that will knock the 
back of the gallery flat. Munguia is good, 
but produces, as so often, an unpleasantly 
hard tone in his high register. The two 
sopranos who take the parts of Rosita and 
Mariana in the first number ought surely 
to be mentioned in the cast list. To those 
who have not yet sampled zarzuelas I would 
recommend this one as an example of the 


type at its best. 
USANDIZAGA. Las Golondrinas 


Lina Pilar Lorengar 
Cecilia Ana Maria Iriarte 
Puck Raimundo Torres 
Juanito Carlos Munguia 
Roberto Nicolas Aldanondo 


Un caballero A. Diaz Martos 
Chamber Chorus of the Orfeon 
Donostiarra de San Sebastian (Juan 
Gorostidi). Grand Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Ataulfo Argenta. 
London TWo1031-3 (three 12 in., 
10gs. 4.4d.). 

The snap journalistic heading on this 
would be “A Spanish Pagliacci”. It is 
opera, note, not zarzuela, and full-blooded 
opera at that, and it is also about heart- 
break among the circus folk—the title means 
* The Swallows ” which flit from place to 
place. But the ending is not tragic as in 
Leoncavallo’s opera, even if it sounds con- 
stantly as if it were working up that way. 
If it were Pagliacci, there would be a surplus 
woman. The circus queen Cecilia is loved 
by Puck, chief of the troupe ; but she thinks 
the life “‘ unrefined ” and in spite of exhor- 
tations to consider the beauty of a life on 
wheels, makes off, after one of those quarrels 
in which, with some effort, the soprano is 
at last flung on the ground (cf. Cav., Act 1). 
After this, Lina, a gentler type, comes into 
Puck’s life ; after which again Cecilia comes 
back. I imagine it must go very excitingly 
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on the stage; and the performance here, 
with the same leading lady as in many of 
the zarzuelas and the San Sebastian set-up 
generally such as has been reviewed before, 
is most convincing. Pilar Lorengar matches 
up to Ana Maria Iriarte as a second leading 
lady, and the much aggrieved Puck with 
the heavy heart is sung in a manly sort of 
way. 

This opera had a great success in Spain 
in 1914. Usandizaga unfortunately died a 
year later, at the early age of 28. Otherwise 
—and had there been no war—we might 
have heard much more from this gifted 
Catalan composer. He had done one opera 
previously: a Basque opera; and he was 
well trained, a pupil at one time of Vincent 
D’Indy, for whose influence—once I found 
this out—I began to look. But one thinks 
more easily of such exemplars as D’Albert 
or the later Mascagni. The music is hardly 
**Spanish” in the tourist sense of the word 
for more than a fleeting moment at a time. 
There are some genuinely beautiful lyrical 
passages and some conventionally exciting 
effects, too, which with stage action would 
no doubt seem much better than they 
sound on their own. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Rigoletto. 
The Duke of Mantua 
Mario del Monaco (ten.) 


Rigoletto Aldo Protti (bar.) 
Gilda Hilde Gueden (sop.) 
Sparafucile Cesare Siepi (bass) 
Maddalena 

Giulietta Simionato (mezzo-sop.) 
Giovanna 


Luisa Ribacchi (mezzo-sop.) 

Count Monterone 
Fernando Corena (bass) 
Borsa Piero di Palma (ten.) 
Marullo Pier Luigi Latinucci (bass) 
Count Ceprano Dario Caselli (bass) 

Countess Ceprano 
Maria Castelli (mezzo-sop.) 
Page Lina Rossi (mezzo-sop.) 
Usher Piero Poldi (ten.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Alberto Erede. Decca 
LXT5006-8 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 
Peerce, Berger, Cellini (1/52) (H)ALP1004-6 
As between the conductors, Cellini on 
H.M.V. and Erede here, there is not much 
to choose. Their tempi are ordinary, their 
interpretation if never masterly is never 
below a certain standard. Erede seems to 
me slightly the steadier. The whole Decca 
recording, too, is rather richer and warmer 
and the words in nearly all cases are better 
enunciated than in H.M.V.’s and_ this 
counts for much. The chorus in the H.M.V. 
set is superior to this one. But Decca’s 
small parts are better done: indeed the 
Monterone, Maddalena and the Sparafucile 
are first rate. In the name part Protti puts 
up a very good show indeed: he is much 
in form; true in scale, generous, and unless 
he gets overwrought as in the Vendetta 
does not “ spill over ”’ as he sometimes does. 
“Cortigiani” is sung with great pathos 
and a good line. But his vocal acting is 
limited and quickly ceases when he is not 
reminding himself to sound like a wounded 
father. Warren’s performance is compara- 
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uvely more cultured as baritone singing, 
but I am not sure it is much more con- 
vincing in the long run. As long as one 
keeps singers such as De Luca or Tito Gobbi 
out of mind, Protti is enjoyable and reliable. 
Gueden’s singing is appealing, as collectors 
of vocal discs hardly need reminding, but 
she is a Gilda inferior to Erna Berger in all 
except this. Gueden who can manage the 
Czardas in Fledermaus is tested highly by 
“Caro nome’ and only “ gets by ” by the 
skin of her teeth. Berger’s was a fraction 





ALDO PROTTI 
A New Verdi Baritone 


The Decca issues of complete recordings 
of Rigoletto, Traviata and Otello all feature 
the baritone Aldo Protti, who sings the 
roles of Rigoletto, Germont and Iago 
respectively. This young baritone is already 
known to collectors for his Amonasro on the 
Aida set, his Silvio in Pagliacci, and Alfio in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, as well as half an LP 
recital (Decca LX3109), the other side 
being occupied by Fernando Corena. 

Protti was first heard in a competition 
organised by the Italian radio in 1948, and 
was able to make his stage début as Figaro 
in Jl Barbiere di Siviglia at Pesaro shortly 
afterwards. He was heard first at the Scala 
as Amonasro during the 1949-50 season, 
and has sung there also as Rigoletto. At 
the Florence Festival of 1953 he sang the 
parts of Egberto in Verdi’s Aroldo and Carlo 
in the same composer’s Forza del Destino. 
Other Verdi roles in this singer’s repertory 
include di Luna and Renato. 

Protti has sung during the last three or 
four years in all the leading opera houses in 
Italy, including the famous Verona Arena ; 
in France, Switzerland and Spain. His 
repertory further includes the roles of 
Telramund, Enrico in Lucia, Barnaba in 
Gioconda, and Valentine in Faust. During 
the 1954-55 opera season Protti will sing at 
the Scala, Rome, where he opened the 
season in Forza del Destino with Tebaldi and 
Penno, and other leading Italian theatres. 

Harold Rosenthal 





remote but stylish in the best tradition: 
Gueden’s is not. And the placing of her so 
close to the microphone that we hear even 
the lightest breath does not help the artistic 
illusion. She has many sweet moments, 
however: I don’t want to sound as if I 
were dismissing her. ‘‘ Tutte le feste ’? and 
** Lassi in ciel’ (the death-in-a-sack duet) 
are most musically managed and with true 
pathos. But she sounds pushed and flurried 
at other times where a fine moulded phrase 
is essential and she sounds “‘ not one of us ” 
in the quartet owing, presumably, to being 
much nearer the microphone than any of 
the others. Del Monaco sings very loud 
indeed: his is a splendid organ—and we 
think, if not instantly of the Duke of Mantua, 
at least of a lusty lover, with a sideline as 
a village blacksmith maybe. Where the 
role demands really potent and penetrating 
tone, he is splendid, but of course there is 
this other quality called “‘ elegance ”’, and 
I am afraid that that is just not present. 
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(Nor was it in Peerce on H.M.V. to much 
extent.) ‘“‘Questa o quella”, and “E il sol dell 
anima ”’ especially, and even “‘ La donna é 
mobile” find him taking breaths and 
phrasing clumsily. “Parmi veder le 
lagrime ”’ is the least pleasing contribution, 
but by the time the last reprise of “ La 
donna ”’ has been taken down to something 
like distance by the engineers, at least an 
impression of a ruthless and exuberant 
libertine has been created. Yet what an 
effect that final note ought to create if done 
far off and mysteriously. By the way, for 
those who like it (I do), Protti gives us the 
high baritone versions with splendid con- 
fidence. 

In comparison with the H.M.V., Decca’s 
Rigoletto is warmer, coarser and more 
Italian-sounding, but lacks any performance 
in the class of Erna Berger’s Gilda. 

P.H.-W. 


VERDI. La Traviata 
Violetta Valery 
Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
Annina Rina Cavallari (mezzo-sop.) 
Flora Bervoix 
Angela Vercelli (mezzo-sop.) 
Alfred Germont Gianni Poggi (ten.) 
Giorgio Germont Aldo Protti (bar.) 
Gastone Piero di Palma (ten.) 
Baron Douphol 
Antonio Sacchetti (bass) 
Marquis d’Obigny 
Dario Caselli (bass) 
Doctor Grenvil ) 
Giuseppe Mario Bianchi (ten.) 
Servant of Flora Pier Gradella (bass) 
Messenger Luigi Mancini (bass) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Francesco Molinari 
Pradelli. Decca LXT2992-4 (three 
12 in., 109s. 44d.). 
Albanese, Peerce, Toscanini (2/54) (H)ALP1072-3 
As in the case of Decca’s Otello (q.v.) one 
has to begin by saying that one misses 


Toscanini. But one misses him less. Not 
because Signor Molinari Pradelli is a better 
conductor than Erede; he is not. But 


because Toscanini, with his humming and 
his ruthless hustling of the singers in that 
dry American H.M.V. version, (taken from 
a broadcast), is not always Toscanini’s genius. 
in the best light. I found his performance 
often unnaturally fast; and though he 
restored Verdi to his proper place in 
certain famous passages which here (as in 
most other performances) are spread to- 
suit the soprano (notably, ‘‘ Amami, 
Alfredo ” the farewell outburst in Act 2), 
Toscanini did not give the protagonist the 
human chances that any interpreter needs 
‘in this opera. 

On the other hand, this Decca version 
cuts a second-class figure against Toscanini’s- 
conducting of the choruses or, for example, 
the waltzy ensemble at the end of the Act 
3 gaming party which here sounds very 
rum-tum and provincial, whereas Toscanini 
made it, for all its naivety, a true Verdian 
utterance. On his own, as in the third act 
prelude, Signor Molinari Prandelli achieves. 
most beautiful and eloquent playing, and 
he never gets in the singers’ way, which is. 
not so despicable an attitude as some people: 
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seem to think. But oh, how much one 
wants Toscanini’s underpinning of some of 
the exchanges in the marvellous string of 
soprano baritone duets in the second act. 
(* Cosi alla misera, un di caduta ’’). 

But the beauty of this wonderful opera 
(no less wonderful in its own way than 
Otello) is not lost: it is only that here once 
more we have what Traviata perhaps 
inevitably becomes: a prima donna’s opera. 
The tenor sings sturdily enough and though 
the ideal Alfredo is more of an elegant, 
Gino Poggi does not ruin the two famous 
duets and is generally on the spot, not as 
good as some Alfredos in complete sets in 
the past, but better than, say, Infantino on 
a fairly recent Columbia set. Protti, of 
whom we have heard much this month 
(see other Verdi operas) does quite well as 
old Germont, though personally I prefer 
Merrill in the Toscanini set, just as 
I slightly prefer Peerce in the tenor role. 
But the genuine Italian enunciation here 
may compensate you for some roughness 
and dullness in the interpretation. 

Finally, it all boils down to whether you 
find Tebaldi’s glorious singing and experi- 
encing of the famous role an overriding 
recommendation. Tebaldi’s performance 
grows steadily—I don’t think I have heard 
the last act more touchingly done, even by 
Muzio. (This act is beautifully recorded, 
too, and is, of course, much fuller than the 
cut broadcast Toscanini version). But in 
the first act, though slow passages are all 
beautifully sustained and shaped, the 
soprano reveals a curious lack of fioriture. 
Not that one really needs fireworks at the 
end of ‘‘ Sempreli bera’”’, but hers is rather 
a tame final curtain to Act 1, and in her 
replies to the tenor in ‘‘ Un di felice ” she 
is rather heavy-handed, the suggestion of 
laughter and, indeed, one actual laugh, 
sound as if they cost her an effort. In the 
second act, her conductor and her baritone 
accomplice militate against achieving the 
perfection of which one feels Tebaldi cap- 
able, but ‘“‘ Dite alla giovine” is very 
beautifully sung, and in the third act when 
she launches out into the resigned “‘ Alfredo, 
di questo core no puo comprendere ”’, she 
seems to me the most affecting Traviata 
we have known for years. 

The best ? No two people will ever 
agree on that. But here is certainly a 
Violetta to fall in love with. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Otello. 
Otello Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Iago Aldo Protti (bar.) 
Cassio Piero de Palma (ten.) 


Roderigo Angelo Mercuriali (ten.) 
Lodovico Fernando Corena (bass) 
Montano Pier Luigi Latinucci (bass) 

A Herald Dario Caselli (bass) 
Desdemona Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
Emilia Luisa Ribacchi (mezzo-sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Alberto Erede. Decca 
LXT5009-11 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 
Nelli, Vinay, Toscanini (12/52) (H)ALP1090-2 
You will not forget that Erede is not 
Toscanini, whose inspired Otello outclasses 
this issue in almost all points of orchestral 
eloquence. But that is not the whole story. 
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Nor am I saying that Signor Erede lets the 
great opera down: only that his helpful 
and finely managed account of it is not 
afire with genius as was the H.M.V. per- 
formance, for all its defects in other depart- 
ments. Let us list the good points in 
this Decca version. 

First, the recording, which has warmth, 
depth, fullness. The words come over 
with exemplary clearness as I have seldom 
heard them before. This is a very good 
mark in favour of Del Monaco: his 
enunciation is ringingly true. Indeed, his 
whole performance is surprising and im- 
pressive. It is as if Verdi, writing with 
Tamagno in mind, really had composed 
the role in such a way that immense power, 
sincerity and the aforesaid ringing enuncia- 
tion were the qualities which above all 
would carry the interpreter to success. 
Readers may recall that I have not always 
admired Del Monaco’s attempts at bel 
canto in the past. So I can say with the 
greater weight, that his Otello, in spite of 
a few clumsy phrases, is the interpretation 
of an artist, and that it is at many points 
most moving: never as nobly conceived 
as Vinay’s, it nevertheless sounds authentic 
and grand, the black rages especially. 
What if some of the dramatic irony is 
missed ? At least there is no vulgarity and 
the phrasing is not unduly broken up with 
sobs or gasps. I think it represents a great 
achievement for this stentorian tenor to 
give so convincing an account of the testing 
role. Forget how Martinelli or Zenatello 
or Bjérling phrases this and that, and the 
sheer lung power and sincerity of Del 
Monaco’s Moor will carry you along. 

No doubt the conductor is considerate ; 
perhaps with a martinet on the rostrum, 
Del Monaco would have been at sea (as 
Melchior used to be). Occasionally, Signor 
Erede gives way too much; and it is a 
pity he has let Signora Tebaldi even hint 
at sentimentalities in the Ave Maria. 
Otherwise I find this lovely soprano an 
unfailingly wonderful Desdemona: such 
tenderness, such feeling, such glow and 
strength in sustaining the big lines of the 
great duets and the ensemble at the end of 
Act 3. Protti is perhaps slightly less 
imposing than Valdengo on H.M.V. in 
the part of Iago. Neither, singer is 
as good as Appollo Granforte on that old 
plum label H.M.V. on 78s (with Fusati 
and Maria Carbone), though everything 
else is vastly superior. 

In brief—though a summing-up of this 
most wonderful of operas is a hopeless task 
—this Decca version, given the initial 
handicap of not being conducted by 
Toscanini, is very far from being a mere 
runner-up: in certain vocal parts, in all- 
round enunciation and in generosity of 
sound I rate it often superior to H.M.V’s 
ALPiooo-2. But it is finally a matter of 
individual taste, about ‘which one cannot 
lay down the law. P.H.-W. 





Manon Lescaut 

Unfortunately, at the time of going to 
press no review copies of the Decca Manon 
Lescaut (LXT2995-7) have been received. 
It is hoped that a review of this opera will 
appear next month. 
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BJORLING OPERATIC’ RECITAL. 
Vesti la giubba from “I Pagliacci ”’, 
Act 1 (Leoncavallo). Salut! Demeure 
chaste et pure from “ Faust ”’, Act 
3 (Gounod). Che gelida manina 
from “‘ La Bohéme ”’, Act 1 (Puccini). 
O paradiso from ‘“ L’Africana’”’, 
Act 4 (Meyerbeer). Jussi Bjérling 
(tenor), RCA Victor Orchestra 
conducted by Renato Cellini. 
Mamma, quel vino e generoso 
from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mas- 
cagni). La fleur que tu m/’avais 
jetée from ‘‘ Carmen ”’, Act 2 (Bizet). 
Jussi Bjérling (tenor), and Orch- 
estra conducted by Nils Grevillius. 
H.M.V. BLP1055 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
What a pleasure it is—when you consider 
that these six arias are usually the victims 
of displays of bad singing and/or bad taste 
—to be able to say that here at least they 
are without exception finely sung, sturdily 
strongly sung and with a musicianship 
which will satisfy all but the most pern- 
nickety. The climax of the Faust aria shows 
more vibrato at work than we usually get 
from this Swedish tenor, but the C in the 
Boheme aria is as astonishing as ever, so is 
the ease with which the difficulties of “‘O 
paradiso ”’ are disposed of. Of his Cav. and 
Pag. interpretations I have already had my 
say when he sang the complete new LP 
H.M.V. sets: I find the “‘ Vesti la giubba ” 
stands up well beside some renderings by 
the most gilded of Golden Age tenors. The 
Flower Song from Carmen in French is the 
least successful ; tenors who are not French 
do not seem to know what quite to do with 
the words at the climax and tenors who 
are French usually cannot sing it success- 
fully at all nowadays. Thill’s is the exemplar 
of how it should go. The recording is good, 
well-balanced, without surface, and the 
arias are properly played out, not truncated 
when the voice stops. Bjérling, in short, 
scores another winner, redeeming and 
honouring the race of operatic tenors. 
P.H.-W. 


OPERATIC DUETS. Chanson de 
Magali from “ Mireille”, Act 2. 

O nuit divine . Va, je t’ai pardonné 
from “Roméo et Juliette”, Acts 2 
and 4 (Gounod). Parle-moi de ma 
Mére from “‘ Carmen ’’, Act 1 (Bizet). 

Et je sais votre nom from “Manon”, 

Act 1 (Massenet). Pierrette Alarie 
(soprano), Léopold Simoneau 
(tenor), Orchestre du Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées conducted by 
Pierre Dervaux. London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL93018 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
The selection looks attractive on paper, 
but the disc much disappointed me. One 
could say that the Mireille duet is better 
sung than in Mado Robin’s recent pot- 
pourri, but the Gounod and Massenet 
duets are inferior to Decca’s complete 
recordings with Janine Micheau. It seems 
very odd to start the bedroom scene from 
Roméo and then to leave off just where the 
duet is reaching its best and most ecstatic 
passage: no lark and nightingale discussion 
here. In the balcony scene, the nurse is 
silent (‘on m/’appelle ” . but one 
doesn’t !) and the drum at the end is 
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wrong. The quality of the recording is 
often coarse and does not flatter singers 
who have been known elsewhere to give 
great pleasure. Mlle. Alarie sharpens 
once or twice. M. Simoneau sounds brutal 
as Des Grieux, quite the wrong impression 
to give. P.H.-W. 


HILDE GUEDEN RECITAL, Vol. 3. 
Man nennt mich nur das Lercher! 
von Hernals from ‘ Hoheit Tanzt 
Walzer” (Ascher). Waltz-motive 
from “‘ Der Schatzmeister ” (Ziehrer). 
Introduction and Kosende Wellen 
from ‘‘ Der Zarewitsch”?; Intro- 
duction and Ich bin verliebt from 
“Schén ist die Welt”;  Lippen 
schweigen. Waltz-motive from 
“Die Lustige Witwe” (Léhar). 
Introduction from the Overture 
from “‘ Rund um die Liebe ” ; Leise, 
ganz leise from “Ein Walzertraum” 
(Strauss). Introduction from the 
Overture. Introduction and 
Wiener Blut muss was eigenes sein 
from ‘‘ Wiener Blut’; Draussen in 
Sievering from “ Die Tanzerin Fanny 
E‘ssler”’ (Strauss). Hilde Gueden 
(soprano), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted 
by Max Schénherr. Decca LW5126 
(10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

“ Fetching ”’ is still the word: unless you 
object on principle to this kind of Viennese 
schmalz. Hilde Gueden sings quite charm- 
ingly and only occasionally slips into that 
arch, mewing style which this sort of music 
tempts even the most austere singer to 
indulge ; and this soprano is hardly that. 
The Merry Widow extract is, by chance or 
design, that part of the Merry Widow waltz 
which was strangely omitted (except as a 
reprise) from Columbia’s LP version ; 
though those who already have that set 
with Schwarzkopf need not rush to buy this. 
I found the selection slightly less appealing 
than the similar box of bon-bons last month. 


P.H.-W. 
CLASSICAL REISSUES 
C=COLUMBIA D=DECCA 
G=H.M.V. 
ORCHESTRAL 


Top of the list comes a record that we 
have been wanting for some time: Anser- 
met’s “‘ Classical Symphony ” all by itself 
en an MP (**D.LW5096). Freed now 
from the disadvantage of a Russian Salad 
which might not be to everyone’s taste, 
this becomes the most evidently attractive 
version, as it is the most stylishly performed 
(no other conductor observes Prokofiev’s 
metronome indications so scrupulously). 
The MP recording is as crisp and clear as 
the original. Ansermet turns up again 
conducting Ravel’s suite, Le Tombeau de 
Couperin (**D.LW5130), again with the 
Suisse Romande Orchestra; _ originally 
this bewitching performance was backed 
by the Valses Nobles et Sentimentales 
(**D.LXT2821). 

More old French music through a 
modern composer’s eyes is found in Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the R.P.O’s per- 
formance of the **Lully Minuet from 
Richard Strauss’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
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Suite. Together with the **A flat major 
Entracte from Intermezzo, this forms one 
side of G.7ER5014 ; the *Love Scene from 
Feuersnot fills the other. On **C.SEL1521 
we find two movements, the Prelude from 
the Arlésienne Suite No. 1 and the Pastorale 
from Suite No. 2, from the Bizet disc made 
by André Cluytens and the Orchestre 
National. Like T.H., who reviewed the 
LP last August, I find the beautifully 
sensitive and poised orchestral playing 
bringing a smile of pure pleasure to the lips. 

A Telefunken 10-inch LP, *LGM65017, 
presents a tricky problem in titling. The 
labels say ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 in 
C sharp minor (Orchestra No. 4)” and 
** Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 in F minor 
(Piano No. 14)”. The trouble seems to 
be that we encounter here a third system o 
numbering the rhapsodies. Already they 
run from 1 to 1g in the original piano 
forms; and then from 1 to 6 (but not 
corresponding) in the orchestral transcrip- 
tions by Liszt himself and Franz Doppler. 
The arrangements used on this record are 
for piano and orchestra, or rather orchestra 
with piano, and are by one Waldenmaier ; 
and the pieces concerned are, respectively : 
Piano No. 2, Orchestra No. 4 (but for some 
reason this is always—except here—known 
as No. 2 in both piano and orchestral 
versions) ; and Piano No. 14, Orchestra 
No. 1. I would suggest that Herr Walden- 
maier’s numbering be dropped. The disc, 
incidentally, is a remake of that reviewed 
by I.C. last March, and is much improved ; 
we no longer feel impelled to go looking 
for dusters stuffed inside the horn. Marie- 
Jeanne Kreitz is the pianist, and the 
Belgian Radio Orchestra is conducted by 
Franz André. 

Last month I reviewed another, and more 
brilliant, account of the F minor Rhapsody 
(labelled correctly, in the orchestral series, 
as No. 1), by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Rudolf Schwarz. The B flat major 
Rhapsody that the same team produces 
this month (labelled as “‘ No. 3 ”’, z.e. in the 
piano series—but by whom orchestrated ?) 
on G.7EP7015 is less successfully recorded— 
though the reverse, the **Overture to 
Auber’s Masaniello, played by the Bourne- 
mouth Orchestra under Schwarz, is 
admirably spirited. 

A certain amount of Elgar, extracted 
from recent LPs, claims our attention. Two 
78s are excellent: **C.DX1914, which 
contains the Bavarian Dances Nos. 1 and 2, 
Opus 27, played by the L.S.O. under 
Lawrence Collingwood (these are ‘‘ The 
Dance” and “Lullaby ”’, No. 3 in the 
choral version); and **C.DX1916, in 
which the same team gives us ‘‘ The Serious 
Doll ’’, ‘‘ Busy-ness”” and ‘“‘ The Merry 
Doll” from the Nursery Suite. 45s are less 
successful. The same Bavarian Dances 
sound bodiless on C.SCD2036 ; and on 
C.SED5520 the Eighth and Ninth 
“Enigma” Variations (‘‘W.N.” and 
** Nimrod ”’) and the first Pomp and Circum- 
stance March emerge with rough, coarse 
tone ; these come from the Philharmonia/ 
Weldon LP. The same conductor, with 
the L.S.O. this time, gets better treatment 
on a 78, **C.DX1918, which contains 
Nos. 2 and 3, the “ Intermezzo ” and the 
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*“March Past of the Kitchen Utensils ”’, 
from Vaughan Williams’s Aristophanic 
Suite, The Wasps. But the sound of the 
L.S.O./Weldon version of the Andanie 
Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s D major 
Quartet (C.SED5518) is scraggy, where it 
should be rich and glowing. The Cavalleria 
Rusticana Intermezzo on the back (Phil- 
harmonia/Weldon) fares no better, and a 
good *Sleeping Beauty Waltz, filling the last 
half-side, is small consolation. 

More Sleeping Beauty: the Introduction 
and Lilac Fairy, Variations and Pas 
d’Action (I quote the labels) on 
**G.7EP7017, played by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Nicolai Malko. The 
Scherzo and Intermezzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream Music, 
Opus 61, Nos. 1 and 5, are extracted from 
the Philharmonia/Kletzki omnibus LP disc 
on to the 78, *C.LX1615. The recording 
is not quite as good as that of the LP, and 
so a little of the magic has gone. For 
those who want the particular coupling, 
*C.SED5517 should be an _ attractive 
record: Alceo Galliera’s controlled and 
witty Barbiere Overture, and his warmly 
caressing Preludes to Acts 1 and 3 of 
Traviata. The orchestra is the Philhar- 
monia, and their full-flavoured tone is 
admirably reproduced. 

Finally, in this section, a happy memorial 
to the late Clemens Krauss, in the form of 
“Music of Johann and Joseph Strauss, 
Volume I”, on **D.LXT2965. This disc 
contains only works by Johann II: Blue 
Danube, Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
Fledermaus Overture, Voices of Spring, Artist’s 
Life. There is no need to heap fresh praise 
on these reincarnations of performances 
already famous; but one would like to 
commend the anonymous writer of an 
unusually good sleeve-note. 


PIANO 

The “other MP half” of Clifford 
Curzon’s performance of Schubert’s Opus 
142 Impromptus, Nos. 1 and 2, appears on 
**D.LW5135 (Nos. 3 and 4 have been 
available for some time on **D.LW5108 ; 
all four are on **D.LXT2781). Admirable 
readings, and actually slightly cheaper 
(very slightly) bought as two MPs; _ the 
recording seems impeccable in either form. 
Other extractions from LP: five of the 
*seven Chopin Mazurkas which formed 
Horowitz’s coupling to his ** Kinderscenen 
on G.ALP1069 (Opp. 30, Nos. 3 and 4; 
63, Nos. 2 and 3; 59, No. 3) reappear on 
*G.7ER5006. ‘The single star is a com- 
promise between the two which such 
individual, exquisite and fascinating pianism 
calls for, and the disapproval that Chopin 
purists may feel. See THE GRAMOPHONE 
for November, 1953, for a review. The 
faults in the piano tone are cleared up here, 
but there is a slight background noise. 
Gieseking’s coupling of Debussy’s Masques 
and L’Jsle Joyeuse (**C.LX1618) is also 
troubled by a very slight surface. 

Two EPs save from deletion piano 
recordings that would otherwise have dis- 
appeared at the end of this month. 
**C.SED5519 is particularly timely, since 
it contains three of Liszt’s unexpected 
and rewarding late compositions, played 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


presents 
The RD JUNIOR AMPLIFIER and CONTROL UNIT 


Here is an entirely new amplifier at a modest price which 
incorporates every refinement we look for in the most 
expensive models, plus one or two novel features. The Main 
Amplifier is beautifully compact—it measures only 11 in. by 
6 in. by 54 in. high—and employs the most modern miniature 
valves, including two EL84 tetrodes in push-pull delivering an 
undistorted output of 8-10 watts. Components and workman- 
ship are of superb quality and guaranteed by the manufacturers 
for TWO YEARS. Special impedance matching plugs are 
provided for 2-3 ohms, 6-8 ohms or 12-16 ohms, there is ample 
spare power for a radio tuner (270 v., 40 m/A and 6.3 v., 2A) 
and by inserting a small, screened plug the amplifier response 
can be corrected for the characteristics of the G.E.C. Metal 
Cone Speaker. 


The Control Unit, finished like the Main Amplifier in stove- 
enamelled dark maroon, is also remarkably compact—the 
panel measures 8} in. by 5} in. and the depth of the chassis, 
including knobs, is only 24 in.—yet provides controls of 
astonishing flexibility. The selector switch covers two radio 
input channels, one of which can be used for microphone, and 
four different compensation circuits for records. The pick-up 
input circuit also incorporates a pre-set volume control, 
facilitating the matching of any pick-up giving a minimum 
output of 30 m/V. Tape recording and playback sockets are 
provided on the front of the panel. The on/off switch is 
incorporated with the volume control, there is a stepped bass 
control giving six positions (cut, level and four boost), a 
continuously variable treble control (from. 15 db. cut to 10 db. 
boost at 10 kc/s) and a low pass filter varying gradually from 
50 db./octave at 8.5 kc/s to 20 db./octave at 4.5 kc/s. 


A special feature is the “ styling” of the Control Unit. The 
engraved control panel can be supplied in black, ivory, red or 
bronze, while the knobs may be either of the round or of the 
pointer type, also in a choice of colours. 

The RD Junior Amplifier and Control Unit costs only £25, 
and this, in our view, represents the best value ever offered in 
this type of equipment. Prospective customers are urged to 
place their orders in good time as we anticipate an uncommonly 
heavy demand for this splendid amplifier, supplies of which 
are now available. 


For use with the RD Junior Amplifier we recommend the 
following components : 

Collaro Transcription Unit 2010.. * £18. 4s. 9d. 
Chapman FM Tuner Unit ae i + £2N. 

RD Junior Corner Horn £18.17s. 6d. 


and 
Wharfedale Super 8/AL Loudspeaker Unit * £5.19s. 11d. 


or 
G.E.C. Octagonal Cabinet £17.10s. 
and : 

G.E.C. Metal Cone Loudspeaker * £8.10s. 


(* inclusive of tax) 





Write to us for details of the new RD Amplifier or, better still, 
call at Astra House where all this equipment may be heard 
without the slightest obligation. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue 





London WC2 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


NEW 


LONG PLAYING 
— RECORDS — 


WARWICK BRAITHWAITE 


and the 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA 
COVENT GARDEN 


“ Le Cid ”—Massenet ; 
Ballet Music, Act 2; Moorish Rhapsody, Act 3 ; 
** Scénes Alsaciennes °—Massenet PMC1013 





smatieneniimmmnstamnadnaamaand 


ANATOLE FISTOULARI 


and the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 





“Romeo and Juliet ’—Fantasy Overture— 

Tchaikovsky ; 

‘“* Hamlet "—Fantasy Overture—Tchaikovsky 
PMC1014 











WILHELM SCHUCHTER 


and the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Danzas Fantdsticas—Turina ; 
Danzas Espaiiolas—Granados, orch. de Grignon 








PARLOPHONE 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONS COMPANY LIMITED, 
BEOORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Selections from our range of Cabinets 









This is a really beauti- 


ful cabinet elegantly 
veneered in walnut and 
finely po! 


amplifier and alongside 
here space for a 
tape recorder or auto 
record changer mecha- 
nism. Both the radio 
board and the contro] 
board are left uncut to 
suit your own equip- 
ment. Size approx. 30 
in. high, 32 in. wide. 
and 16 in. deep. Price 
16 Gns, Carriage 12/6 


THE CONSOLE 
MK. Il 


new design 


walnut veneer with nicely 
contrasting speaker 
fabric—the motor —_ 
appreximate size 30 

X15 in. is uncut so . 
pee soe for user’s own 
t — clearance to 


4 in. 
Price £10/17/6, carriage 
12/6. 


net—originally di 


for radiogram, 
recorder, 
23 in. wide, 
373 in. high. 


22 
We have 


mately half 
facturing cost. 
small 


of their 
Also we 


£7/15 downwards. 


THE STATESMAN 


An impressive costly looking cabi- 
esigned for pro- 
jection T.V. but the projector 
screen can be removed easily and 
the lid can be felt a to hide 

marks. This ple modifica- 
tion “makes the cabinet suitable 
amplifier, 
or reflex speaker—size 
in. deep, 


limited quantity of these cabinets 
left and we are offering them at 
2£8/15/- each, which is approxi- 


quantity slightly damaged 
but easily repairable—Prices from 
Carriage 12/6. 


EMPRESS CONSOLE 


This cabinet is undoubtedly 
a beautiful piece of furni- 
ture. It is elegantly ven- 
eered externally in figured 
walnut, internally in white 
sycamore. The radio section 
is raised to convenient 
level but is not drilled or 
cut. The lower deck acts 
as the motor board, again 
is uncut, it measures 16X 
14 and has a clearance nd 
5 in, from the lid. 

is a compartment for the 
storage of recordings. 
Overall dimensions of this 
essentially + sage as 


are 3ft. 8in 
high, and lft. 4}in. deep. 
Price £15/15/-, carriage, 
etc., 12/6. 


THE BUREAU 





tape 


and 
only a 


manu- 
have a 





Hire Purchase 


15% or 





Terms 
Any cabinet costing £5 or 
more may be purchased by 
extended payments—deposit 
more — balance 
spread over 12 months. 











 pepprygmepiiepnepieragematia ——-—~-— rarer amalgams 110 1 0 A a 


very 
Veneered in oak with 
mouldings this has the 


fittings or furnishings. 


room for all 


£8/15/-, carriage, etc., 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


Also in the modern trend is this 
stylish contemporary console. 


look and is ideal for use with this 
furniture or with other contemporary 


and motor board is uncut and 
size 30 in. X 153 in. provides ample 
equipment. 
12/6. 


contrasting 
“G” plan 


The radio 
its 


Price 





DECCA CRYSTAL PICKUP 


A snip for the connoisseur—turnover head 
Suitable all records, limited quantity, 29/6, plus 
2/- post and packing. 


MULLARD AMPLIFIER 


A High Quality 
Amplifier de- 
signed by Mul- 
lard engineers. 
Robust high 
fidelity, with a 
power output ex- 
ceeding 10 watts 
and a harmonic 
distortion 
than .4% 
watts. Its fre- 
quency is ex- 

tremely wide and level being almost flat from 10 
to 20,000 c.p.s.—three controls are provided and the 
whole unit is very suitable for use with the Collaro 
Studio and most other good pickups. The price of 
the unit completely made up and ready to work is 
£12/10/-, plus 10/- carriage and insurance. Alter- 
natively, if you wish to make up ad unit yourself 












we shall be 1 to supply components 
_——-- Send for the Mullard amplifier shopping 


GRAMOPHONE 
AUTO- 
CHANGER 


Latest type 
by all famous 
makers are 
invariably in 


stock at 
competitive 
prices. 


THE F.M. 
FEEDER 
UNIT 


All the parts 
necessary to 
make the Denco 
F.M. Unit are 
now available. The unit gives an A.F. output suit- 
able for feeding in at the pickup sockets of any 
standard broadcasting receiver and superior results 
can be expected. The full constructional details as 
prepared by the Denco jans are available— 
price 1/6 post free. Alternatively, they will be 
given free to those ordering all the parts which 
come to £6/7/6, plus 2/6 post and packing. Note: 
four valves and everything including a prepared 
metal chassis is supplied chassis 
measurements are 6X6X1}. 


THE ‘ELPREQ’ 
SELECTIVE 
FEEDBACK 
AMPLIFIER 


The amplifier is fitted 
with independent bass ss 
and treble control, both ——_ through different 
feedback loops so that no “ ” at all in the 
ordinary sense is applied. The ei which can 
be achieved, by applying various degrees of negative 
feedback in the higher and lower ranges of the 
sound strata will accommodate all individual tastes. 
We strongly recommend a 12 in. speaker in order to 
make the fullest use of the instrument’s potentialities. 
Booklet and set of components available at once at 
£3/19/6, post, etc., 2/6. Booklet separate 1/6. 12-in. 
speaker to suit £3, post free if bought with amplifier. 
Now available, ready to work, 22/- extra. 


TRY US FIRST. 

Being very large purchasers, we can often 
offer a substantial price-saving on current 
lines, so if you wish to save money you 
should try us first. All our branches carry 
good stocks of high _ fidelity equipment. 
Speakers by G.E.C., Wharfedale, Goodman.,. 
etc. Gram. Motors by Garrard, Collaro, 
B.S.R.. etc. Amplifiers by Leak, Cleveland. 
Elpico, etc., etc., etc. 

Also we usually have special bargains often 
selling so quickly that there is no time to 
advertise, that it will definitely pay you to 





Approximate 








try us first. 











| Selection of Radio Units | 
THE CLEVELAND ORGANTONE 


5 valve 3 waveband 
superhet covering Long, 
Medium, and_ Short 
waves—built to attain 
highest performance of 
sensitivity, fidelity and 
output — Osram minia- 
ture valves—low loss 
iron ei weg ci! 
— F.S. 11 
A.V.C.—variable | sae 
tive feedback—gram, position on wave change 
switch—4 watts output—particularly ~~ tone 
especially on gram, Chassis size 7X7X7 
approx. scale size 444} approx. Tested in 
difficult areas where exceptional results have 
obtained. Price £11/10/-, or £3/16/- 
deposit. Carriage, etc. 7/6. 


ANOTHER CLEVELAND CHASSIS 
‘THE ‘ TREMENDO’ 


The first Cleveland chassis was good, but this 
one is really superb. It has a 7-valve circuit = 
with 6-watts output, fitted with independent ' 
bass and treble controls. It is really an 
efficient R.F. circuit coupled to a high fidelity = 
amplifier. The chassis size is the same as 
the Organtone, namely 12X7X7 with the 10) = 
x 4} multicoloured scale, and it is built to 
the same exacting specification as the Organ- = 




















tone. Price £14/10/-, carriage and packing 
7/6. H.P. terms if required. i 
WINDSOR This is a 5 5 
= valve A.C. 
5 VALVE superhet = 
SUPERHET covering B 
‘ the usual = 
lonsgs,B 
medium = 
and short & 
wave-= 
bands. It 


larly fine clear 
dial with an extra= 
long pointer travel. The 
latest type loctal valves are 
used and the chassis is complete and 
to operate. Chassis size 15 in. x6 x6 
Price £9/19/6, complete with “€ in. 
ge -—< insurance 10/-. H.P, terms 


aun. Suitable cabinet for this 
39/6 plus 3/6 post. 


GENUINE 
HALF-PRICE OFFER 


built on 

is size approx. 93X74 
= using only first-class 
components, fully aligned 
and tested, 110/240 volt A.C. mains operation. 
Three wave bands covering medium and two 
shorts. Complete with five Mullard valves, 
frequency changer, double diode triode, pen- 
tode output and full wave rectifier. Special 
cash-with-order price this month £5/19/6, 
carriage and insurance 7/6. 


DULCI RADIO CHASSIS 


Complete Le 
range of 

these 
famous 
receivers 
now avail- 
able at all 
our bran- 
ches—cash 
or Hire 
sing og 


Extremely well 
chass: 





ted 
eT it tt mt it it tt ett ot 





auntene Sladly eet 
3-wave (L. M 8.) aoee £12/12/- 


Ref. B3. 


Pushpull 6- aie 3-wave £15/15/- Ref. B3PP. 
Pushpull with R.F. stage 

3-wave T-valve ...... 18 18 0 B3PP/RF 
6-wave L.M. and 4 short 

waves (band spread) 1515 0 B6 
6-wave with pushpull . 18 18 0 B6PP 


6-wave with pushpull and 

R.F. stage 0 B6PPRF 
All available on sie” 15 per cent. 
balance over 12 months. 





249 Kilburn High Road, Kilburn. (Now Open.) 


42-46 Windmill Hill, Ruislip, Middlesex. 
29 Stroud Green Road, Finsbury Park, N.4. 





ELECTRONIC PRECISION EQUIPMENT LTD. 


152-153 Fleet Street, E.C.4. Phone: CENTRAL 2833. 
Phone: 

Phone: ARCHWAY 1049. 
Post orders should be marked “‘ Dept 14” and addressed to our Ruislip department. 


100 a 


(Half-day Saturday.) 
RUISLIP 5780. (Half-day Wednesday.) 
(Half-day Thursday.) 
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THE HARDEST THE STRONGEST 
Under Knoop Hardness Test: Average Tensile Strength: 
FLAME FASHIONED 2,300 FLAME FASHIONED 102,000 Ib./sq. in. See the Brush analyser 
1,600 


Normal Sapphire , Normal Sapphire 67,000 Ib./sq. in. charts below. 








1 Polished with Diamond. 2 Tumbled by Sapphire Bearings process. 3 Flame Fashioned by Sapphire Bearings. 








Not even WINDSOR FLAME FASHIONED STYLI Jast for ever— 
but they are the HARDEST, SMOOTHEST, STRONGEST Styli ever made! 


The Charts above are records from a Brush surface and in the horizontal direction 16. In Fig. 1 the 
analyser, comprising a diamond point riding on the surface irregularities caused by diamond scoring 
sapphire surface, so that the movement of the dia- occur at regular intervals and reach to 15 microns 
mond point is transmitted through a Piezo-electric from the datum line. In Fig. 2 the irregularities 
crystal and an amplifier to a recording oscillograph. are no higher than 2 microns. Fig. 3 shows the 
The magnification in the vertical direction is 40,000 perfect smoothness of the flame fashioned surface. 


. FLAME-FASHIONED SUPER 
W i Ni D SO SAPPHIRE 


Made exclusively by SAPPHIRE BEARINGS LTD., 964A MOUNT STREET, LONDON W.! 


INC, TAX 








Easily the world’s largest makers of Sapphire Styli 
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e Clearview RE 





with unique glass top 


There’s nothing stereotyped about any Trixette 
gramophone—but this new Console has quite 
outstanding features. The usual inconvenient hinged 
lid has become a fixed, transparent plate-glass top 
with drop-front panel for easy access to motor-unit 
and pick-up. Awkward stooping and fumbling are 
things of the past ; damage to record and pick-up 
avoided. 

Allied to this design transformation is a performance to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. Fitted with the latest 
Trix amplifier T 41, embodying individual bass and 
treble controls, the Recital responds to every nuance in 
vocal and orchestral 
music. To a degree 
not hitherto attained, 
it narrows the gap 
between concert-hall 
realism and home- 
music reproduction. 
This fine instrument 
is presented in a 
handsome _ cabinet, 
finished in selected 
walnut veneers. 





Vivelle. 
PORTABLE MODELS 
Model A 410 


In a newly styled cabinet, 
smaller and more compact 
than earlier models, the 
A 410 is available in several 
attractive colours. 

@ GARRARD record 
changer RC 110. 

@ Latest GC 2 crystal pick- 
up giving exceptionally 
level response. 

@ Elliptical speaker and 
adequate baffie area for 
quality reproduction. 

PRICE: 
(Tax paid) 25 gns. 


Model A SII 


In a similar case, but fitted 
with new extended response 
amplifier with Bass and 
Treble tone controls to give 
outstanding reproduction, 
and including GARRARD 
RC 111 changer with new 
ceramic pick-up. 
PRICE : 
(Tax paid) 32 gns. 
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rixette Irium phan t! 


Provisional 
Patent 


ITAL Console 































All Trixette gramophones are equipped with 
Garrard 3-speed record changers or single player 
units. 

The latest type Ceramic turnover pick-up head. 


The “Clearview ’’ GLASS TOP 


@ Perfect ease of operation 


@ No stooping or groping for record and 
pick-up 


@ No risk of damage to instrument or record 


@ Proof against stains and cigarette burns 


PRICES from 49 GNS (incl. P.T.) 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 


MAPLE PLACE, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 5817 = Grams: TRIXADIO, WESDO, LONDON 
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sensitively and feelingly by Louis Kentner : 
En Réve (Nocturne), Richard Wagner (Venezia), 


and Csdrdds Macabre. Recommended to 
those who failed to invest in the 78s. 
Moura Lympany’s 78 Litolff Scherzo is 
not scheduled for deletion, but its coupling 
on *G.7EP7014, Granados’s The Lover and 
the Nightingale, is; and this is a much 
more sympathetic and picturesque per- 
formance than those Dario Raucea and 
Paolo Spagnolo have given in recent LP 
recitals. Two stars, but for the surface 
noise which still seems too common on 45s. 
And while complaining on_ technical 
grounds, I note that the Victor 45s manu- 
factured in America are like the British 
ones in that their centres are raised to 
varying heights. The last half-inch or so 
is unplayable on one side of about one disc 
in four, if one uses a pick-up whose stylus 
protrudes very little from the head (some 
of the last half-inches listened to above 
have had to be heard at a neighbour’s). 


VOCAL 

Tenors first. On *C.LX1517 Nicolai 
Gedda sings “ Parmi veder le lagrime”’, 
the Duke’s second aria in Rigoletto, and 
“ Ach, so fromm!” from Flotow’s Martha, 
an aria we have learned to know better as 
“M’appari”’. In both he sounds a little 
too cool, but the tone is lovely, the taste 
flawless, and the recording admirable. In 
D.LXT2964 the tone is certainly not cool, 
taste hardly exists, and the recording is a 
close-up—for this is the ‘‘ Operatic Recitals 
Nos. 1 and 2” of Signor Mario del 
Monaco, making a third appearance. See 
the LP Catalogue for contents. 

Gigli indulges in some crudities in the 
final scene of Aida on G.7ER5037; so 
does Caniglia. This is an EP reissue of the 
last two sides of the wartime H.M.V. 
recording, and runs from “ Morir ! si pura 
e bella’ to the end (and so contains less 
than the corresponding MP side from 
Decca’s complete Aida—Tebaldi and Del 
Monaco—from ‘‘ La fatal pietra”’ to the 
end). The *reverse of this contains sides 
5 and 6 from the Gigli/Caniglia Tosca ; it 
is entitled ‘“‘ Love Duet”, but omits the 
whole of ‘* Non la sospiri la nostra casetta ”’ : 
MP, not EP, is the better form for such 
extracts. The recording is extremely good, 
and by present-day standards it would be 
absurd not to consider it a star offering. 

On *C.SEL1522 Giuseppe di Stefano 
sings ‘‘ Tombe degl’ avi miei . . . Fra poco 
a me ricoveré ’’, the last scene of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, in resolute, ringing style. But 
the chief attraction of the record is really 
the other side, ‘‘ Regnava nel silenzio.. . 
Quando rapito in estasi ”, Lucia’s first aria, 
with Maria Callas as heroine. How in- 
furiating this thrilling singer can be! Most 
beautifully ‘she fines down her descending 
scale on “ dileguo’”’—and then takes an 
ugly rasping breath before “ e l’onda ”’. 

The rest is all Messiah. The Columbia 
extracts continue with the choruses “ For 
unto us a child is born ’’, ‘‘ Glory to God ”’, 
“And the glory of the Lord” and “ And 
he shall purify ” on *C.SEL1519 (one of 
the most successful so far); and with 
“© thou that tellest’”? and “ He shall 
feed his flock”? (with their attendant 
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recitatives) sung by Marjorie Thomas on 
*C.SEL1520. At least the labels mention 
only Miss Thomas; poor Miss Morison, 
who evidently takes over at ‘“‘ Come unto 
him ”’, has had her credit taken away. 

As if in counterblast to all this EP 
activity from Hayes, Decca have produced 
a selection of airs and choruses from their 
complete Messiah, on (*)*D.LXT2989. 
Since the contents do not seem to be avail- 
able elsewhere, I suppose I should list 
them here. “ Comfort ye... Every valley. 
For unto a child is born. There were 
shepherds . . . And lo! the angel of the 
Lord . . . And the angel said . . . And 
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suddenly . . . Glory to God. Then shall 
the eyes of the blind . . . He shall feed his 
flock. He was despised. Side 2: How 
beautiful are the feet. Why do the nations. 
Hallelujah. I know that my redeemer 
liveth. The trumpet shall sound. Worthy 
is the Lamb ”. 

Over to you now, Nixa! The Christmas 
sequence sung by Margaret Ritchie in 
Scherchen’s performance is far more vivid 
and beautiful than Miss Vyvyan’s in the 
Decca set. Scherchen’s “ Hallelujah” is 
more impressive. But all this has been 
said before, in THE GRAMOPHONE for last 
May. , 





THE LIGHTER CLASSICS 


By HERBERT LODGE 


The number of lighter classics appearing on 
long playing records is certainly a sign of the 
times. Gradually they are gaining wider 
appreciation, which is indeed good news as 
this may well lead to the eventual acceptance 
of music in its higher forms such as the sonata 
or the string quartet. 

Mantovani and his orchestra, on Decca 
LF1161, playing the Jmmortal Classics provide 
a good starting place. The dis¢ includes the 
following items: Prelude in C sharp minor 
(Rachmaninov) ; Minuet in D (Mozart) ; 
Simple Aveu (Thomé); On Wings of Song 
(Mendelssohn) on one side, and on the other 
the Barcarolle from ‘“‘ The Tales of Hoffmann ” 
(Offenbach) ; Cradle Song (Brahms) ; Etude in 
E (Chopin) and Waltz from Serenade for Strings 
(Tchaikovsky), good popular classics and 
served up with madern trimmings, rich divist 
string arrangements and what have you! All 
to tempt the novice. The playing and the 
interpretations are good, in fact a record which 
should prove pleasing and helpful to the 
listening public. 

Another record with tunes that are just as 
popular, such as the Light Cavalry Overture 
(Suppé) ; Sleeping Beauty Waltz (Tchai- 
kovsky) ; Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni) ; Sheep May Safely Graze (Bach) ; 
Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt) ; Overture, Orpheus 
in the Underworld (Offenbach) and Procession 
of the Sirdar (Ivanoff) is Columbia 335X1032 
with George Weldon conducting the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. Here we have some 
really good straightforward orchestral playing. 
How well some of these old tunes wear ; for 
years we have heard them played only by 
small orchestras in cafes, cinemas, bandstands 
etc., and now we hear them played by one of 
the finest orchestras in the world. The Overture 
Orpheus in the Underworld also appears on 
Brunswick AXL2014 played by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra with 
Alfred Wallenstein conducting ; it is interest- 
ing to compare the two. I much prefer the 
English recording, it is so bright and the 
violin, ’cello and clarinet soloists are brilliant, 
whereas I found the American recording lacking 
in gaiety. The reverse of the Brunswick disc 
contains a recording of the Overture La Belle 
Héléne : of the two pieces this is the better one, 
but both lack gaiety. In my opinion they were 
taken too seriously, I miss those clever, saucy 
little bits of musical humour which pop up in 
odd places in these overtures. The violin solo 
wants to move along more, it appears to drag ; 
frankly I am disappointed with this record. 

Another Brunswick LP (AXTL1063), en- 
titled Showpieces for Orchestra, Volume Two, 


features the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 
This is a fine orchestral recording, and Wallen- 
stein gives an inspired performance of all the 
pieces. To mention one item in particular, the 
Chabrier LEspafia-Rhapsody, apart from Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s recording, I have never 
heard it played better. The Bartered Bride 
music, too, has that happiness about it which 
is catching, and leaves one with a feeling of 
complete satisfaction. The other items on the 
disc are as follows: Marche Joyeuse (Chabrier), 
Hungarian March, Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
and Dance of the Sylphs from The Damnation 
of Faust (Berlioz), Habafiera (Chabrier) and 
Vitava (Smetana). 


A Starlight Concert including Finlandia (Sibe- 
lius) ; The Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky- 
Korsakov) ; Invitation to the Dance (Weber) ; 
None But the Lonely Heart (Tchaikovsky) ; Clair 
de Lune (Debussy) ; Valse Triste (Sibelius) ; 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 in G minor (Brahms) 
and Pomp and Circumstance No. 1 in D major, 
Op. 39 (Elgar) is provided by Carmen 
Dragon conducting the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra (Capitol CTL7072). 
These are quite sincere performances, no cheap 
and nasty tricks in the arrangements: it is all 
straightforward and the playing is first-class, 
especially in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of the 
Bumble Bee, which has a distinct touch of virtu- 
osity. I do not agree with the treatment of Valse 
Triste, odd rallentandos creep into the picture 
which are, to me, pointless, but apart from 
this both sides are good listening. 


On Capitol CTL7074 the same artists appear 
with Echoes of Spain. Again we have Chabrier’s 
Espatta which, compared with Alfred Wallen- 
stein’s version, falls far behind. The playing is 
good but character is missing, it is too “ lady- 
like.”” The other pieces are also lacking in the 
excitement which irresistible Spanish rhythms 
demand. The Granados Intermezzo and the 
Lecuona Andalucia are both very effective. On 
the other side the popular tango Jealousy is 
followed by Estrellita (Ponce) Malaguena (Lecu- 
ona) and El Relicario (Padilla), all more or less 
Spanish “ pops” orchestrated up to the hilt in 
the idiom of the film world. 

The Orchestra of the Concerts Colonne 
conducted by Daniel Stirn introduce a 
selection under the title Nights at the Ballet 
(London Ducretet Thomson DTL93019). This 
is an ideal record for ballet fans, and especially 
for students, as it offers not only good listening, 
but performances which can be danced to at 
the right tempos. The items are well chosen 
and include excerpts from Casse-Noisette, The 
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Blue Bird and The Black Swan by Tchaikovsky 
and Don Quichotte by Minkus. 

The ever-popular André Kostelanetz and 
his orchestra appear this month with a selection 
of the Music of Victor Herbert (Columbia 
33SX1036). This is a good recording of these 
luscious tunes which adapt themselves so well 
to modern orchestration. Kostelanetz and his 
Orchestra serve the composer handsomely as 
they suit themselves to the various moods of 
the melodies, and the result is a record of much 
interest. 

Finally, something for those interested’ in 
operatic discs: Mario Lanza and the RCA 
Victor Orchestra with a selection of popular 
arias from Tosca (‘‘ Recondita armonia’”’), 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Carmen (Flower Song), Madam Butterfly (Love 
duet) sung with Elaine Malbin, L’Africana 
(“O Paradiso”), La Traviata (Brindisi) 
Rigoletto (‘‘ Parmi veder le lagrime”’), Andrea 
Chénier (“ Un df all’azzurro spazio”’), L’Elisir 
d’Amore (‘“‘ Una furtiva lagrima’’) and Marta 
(“ M’appari tutt’ amor”). Obviously there 
will be a demand for this record, as this young 
artist enjoys such great popularity with many 
thousands of film fans of to-day. The record is 
packed with operatic emotions which I found 
most exhausting. The singing is very tense— 
the artist going all out practically all the time. 

good word must be said for conductor 
Constantine Callinicos and the Victor Orchestra, 
who accompany splendidly throughout. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. 


Whatever may be one’s views on Anton 
Weill’s Die Dreigroschenoper there can be no doubt 
of the great influence exercised by this singspiel 
opera and its successors on recent works for 
the stage. It is well to remember the late 
Constant Lambert’s pungent and pregnant 
sentence—I quote from memory for my copy 
of “‘ Music Ho!” has unaccountably disap- 
peared—*‘ What a relief that we have a writer 
like Weill who, whatever his merits or demerits, 
can at least appear wrapped neither in Cello- 
phane nor a toga but in the garments of 
today!” Dreigroschenoper is a modernised 
version, in the form of a Prologue and eight 
scenes, of the Beggar’s Opera and satirises the 
Berlin underworld of the late 1920s. The 
translation is by Elizabeth Hauptmann and the 
lyrics are by Bert Brecht who used certain 
ballads by Frangois Villon and Rudyard 
Kipling. It was first produced, with tremendous 
success, in Berlin on August 31st, 1928, almost 
exactly 200 years after the production of Gay’s 
original opera; and within two years it had 
been heard in most of the European capitals. 
The virility of this extraordinary work is well 
“put over”? by a German team under Theo 
Mackeben in a lengthy selection on Tele- 
funken LGM65028. I do not think that the 
recording is very recent but it is good. 

The famous Deutschmeister Band under 
Julius Herrmann gives an admirable pro- 
gramme of marches and dances in A Band 
Concert on Nixa WLPY6711 ; just the sort of 
programme to be heard in one of the Viennese 
parks. The band plays splendidly, though quite 
differently from an English military band, and 
the recording is forward in quality. 

The zither is an instrument for which, when 
played well,-I have a long-standing affection. 
The disc is called Zither by Ruth Welcome and 
Cimbalom by Dick Marta. The individual 
titles on the zither side are “‘ The happy dancing 
rose’, “ Greensleeves’, ‘‘ Two little stars ”’, 
“* Down deep in the valley ’’, “‘ Barbara Allen ”’, 
“The River Seine” and ‘‘ September Song ”’. 
I am not sure that the English airs are very 
well suited to the instrument but I enjoyed the 
others immensely. Which only means of course 
that I could have chosen a programme that 
would have given me more pleasure, as doubt- 
less could most other people, and no two 
programmes would be the same! On the other 
hand much as I like the cimbalom for providing 
an agreeable background in songs and dances 
played by a small orchestra of the Hungarian 
gypsy type it is not, I feel, effective as a solo 
instrument. The cimbalom titles are 
“ Hungarian Dance ”’, ** Roumanian 
Rhapsody ” and “ Traditional Czardas group ”’. 
Both artists are virtuosi and have the benefit 
of first-class recording. (Nixa SLPY149.). 


CHISLETT 


There are three new long-players from 
Antal Kocze and his Band—Vols. 3 and 4 of 
the Gypsy Song series and Vol. 3 of the Gypsy 
Songs and Czardas series (Nixa WLYY6708, 
6702 and 6713 respectively). As in previous 
records I find it necessary to apply a little 
“‘ top-cut ”’ to tone down the fierceness of the 
leader’s violin tone but this should not be 
overdone. Of the three new records my own 
preference is for WLPY6713. 

Another brace of interesting discs are titled 
Fiesta Flamenc® and Patterns in Flamenco (Nixa 
SLPY140 and 141 respectively). Carlos 
Montoya is the guitarist in both and in the 
former he is joined by Salome de Cordoba, 
Trianita Montoya, Juanele Maya and 
Chinin de Triaca who sing, clap hands 
rhythmically, play castanets etc. The new 





Vivian Ellis 

In our December issue, under the heading 
of ‘ Departed Discs’’, it was suggested that 
Vivian Ellis was no longer with us. This, of 
course, was a grave error and we now hasten 
to convey our apologies to him for the manner 
in which he was inconvenienced and also to 
his many friends and admirers who were 
unnecessarily disturbed. 

Visitors to the Oxford Playhouse will realise 
how wrong we were when they see the new 
children’s play by Angela Ainley Jeans, 
** Listen to the Wind” with lyrics and music 
by Vivian Ellis. Well-informed circles predict 
a great success for this production. 





edition of ‘‘Grove”’ states that Flamenco is 
Spanish, is short for Cante flamenco (literally 
** Flemish song’’) and then refers readers to 
Cante hondo to which a column and a half is 
devoted. Flemish is evidently used in the 
gypsy sense and not in the purely territorial 
sense. It seems that the old cante hondo was purely 
tragic in its outlook but the type becoming a 
favourite with gypsies in the second half of the 
nineteenth century has now acquired wider 
characteristics. Some of the titles in these 
two records are easy of appreciation at first 
hearing but others need repetition but “‘ grow 
on” one. Two most interesting records of 
which I find SLPY140 the more attractive. 

The cinema organ is by no means one of my 
favourite instruments but it has many devotees 
and Jesse Crawford is one of its great 
exponents. On Brunswick LA8697 he plays 
Waltzes of Vienna the eight titles comprising 
which are “ Vienna, city of my dreams”, 
“* Sari ’’, “‘ Gold and Silver ’’, “‘ Waltz Dream ”’, 
“* Two hearts in 3/4 time ’”’, “‘ Merry Widow”, 
“Waves of the Danube”? and “ Vienna 
Beauties ”’. 
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Finally, so far as long-players are concerned, 
there is some very beautiful singing by Marian 
Anderson in a group of Negro Spirituals which 
includes both old favourites and less familiar 
titles (H.M.V. BLP1o60). Many fine singers 
are quite unable to do full justice to these 
deceptively simple songs but Miss Anderson is 
comparable with Paul Robeson himself. The 
titles are “‘ Nobody Knows ”’, “‘ Hear de lam’s 
a-cryin’”’, ‘“‘My Lord, what a morning’’, 
“Were you there ?”’, “On ma journey”, 
** De Gospel Train ’’, ‘‘ Soon-a will be done ”’, 
“Sinner, please’, ‘‘ Honor, honor” and 
“ Ride on, King Jesus ”’. 

From the Paxton Company comes a group of 
“* 78s’? made by the * All Stars ” Brass 
under Harry Mortimer. The titles are 
Excerpts from the Ballet Music to Robert le Diable 
(PR633) ; the Romance from Bizet’s “ Fair 
Maid of Perth” and The Tops by T. J. Powell 
(PR634) ; Binge’s Cornet Carillon and Picon’s 
Diabolero (PR635) ; Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance 
No. 8 and Gay Cavalier by J. Beaver (PR636) ; 
and Tchaikovsky’s Ichabod and the two 
favourite hymn tunes Crimond and Blaenwern 
(PR637). The quality of the playing is ensured 
by the composition of this specially selected 
concert band, the arrangements are effectively 
laid out and the recording is good. Particularly 
pleasing are the delicacy of cornets and soprano 
in the Dvorak, the fine euphonium in the 
Tchaikovsky and the clean playing of the 
trombone in the Bizet. But the quality of the 
less spectacular though equally necessary 
‘* middle of the band ”’ should be savoured also. 
I am, however, puzzled by two of the couplings. 
Surely it would have been better to have put 
the Dvofak and Bizet on one disc and coupled 
together Gay Cavalier and The Tops neither of 
which lays any claim to serious musical content 
however superficially attractive they may be. 
Had this been done I should have plumped 
unhesitatingly for the coupling of the Dvorak 
and the Bizet as the best record of the bunch. 


BOOK REVIEW 


More Opera Nights. Ernest Newman. 
(Putnam, 42s.) 

In his third book of Opera Nights Ernest 
Newman deals with seventeen operas as com- 
pared with twenty-nine in the first volume, and 
yet the book is seventy-six pages longer. The 
difference in length is explained by the more 
extended essays that precede some of the 
operas and which, as in the previous volumes, 
form the most valuable feature of these books. 

The operas chosen are all in the general 
repertoire: Salome, La Bohéme, The Barber of 
Seville, The Marriage of Figaro, Tosca, Fidelio, 
Don Giovanni, The Tales of Hoffmann, Carmen, 
Madam Butterfly, Der Freischiitz, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Aida, Otello, and The 
Magic Flute: and, in every case (as before) 
Mr. Newman deepens our understanding of the 
opera he is discussing in the prefatory remarks 
drawn from the rich store of his knowledge. 
It is not difficult to discern when his interest is 
particularly engaged. He allots twenty-four 
prefatory pages to Don Giovanni, four to The 
Magic Flute, twelve to La Bohéme, and three to 
Madam Butterfly: but in every case there are 
fascinating facts and comments to delight and 
instruct the opera lover. The book is illus- 
trated with a number of enchanting prints of 
contemporary productions which include Weber 
conducting Der Freischiitz at Covent Garden, 
title pages from the scores of La Traviata, 1856 
and Rigoletto, 1853: and the scene in Figaro, 
from a print of 1827, in which Cherubino 
is being dressed as a girl. The only photo- 
graphs are of a Berlin production of La Bohéme, 
1897, and one of Destinn as Tosca. 

A.R. 





